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REGINALD’S FORTUNE. 
—_——-_>- — 
CHAPTER Iii. 
Hope may sustain, and innocence impart 
Her sweet specific to the fearless heart. 
Sprague. 
RecixnaLp Wesrcovurt proceeded by omnibus, as 
lirected, to the City, making his way to his uncle's as 
vapidly as possible. 

Ho was so well wrapped up that he was scarcely sen- 
sible of the bitter cold, and his mind was active in 
trying to discover the cause of his uncle’s abrupt 
change of treatment towards him. 

Before he had arrived at a satisfactory conclusion 
le found himself at his uncle’s office, a large whole- 
sale establishment. 

He paused a moment, with an instinctive shrink- 
ing from the ordeal before him, and then, sum- 
moning all his courage, he entered, finding himself in 
the presence of several clerks. 

He stood an instant near the door, during which 
time he was the object of considerable attention, and 
looked around, hoping te see his uncle, but that indi- 
vidual was not present. 

Hardly knowing what course to pursue, he seated 
himself on a stool, and quietly awaited events. 

Reginald had rarely visited his uncle’s business 
Louse, Mr. Westceurt preferring to keep himself with- 
out any associations of trade in the mind of his nephew, 
but on the one or two occasions he had called there he 
had been shown through the building by his uncle iu 
person, and had been made the subject of many deli- 
~ate attentions from the obsequious clerks, who hoped 
to gain favour through the influence of the nephew, 
whom they supposed to be extremely wealthy. 

This supposition was entirely founded upon Mr. 
Westcourt’s treatment of the lad, and not upon apy 
knowledge of the truth, 

The contrast between the clerks’ late attentions to 
him and their present total neglect of him struck Re- 
nig forcibly, for he was a sensitive, proud-souled 
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lishment at once and never to enter it again. 

But if he were proud, he was also sensible, and he 
knew that it was best for him to remain. 

The events of the morning had opened his eyes to 
the fact that his relatives were not necessarily his 
friends ; and if they turned from him to whom could he 
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He reflected that it might be true that he was penni- 
less, and had no fortune. 

In that case, what could he, a frail, delicate boy, do 
if he should rush from his uncle’s house ? 

He would no longer have even a nominal home, and 
might starve like any beggar! 

The poor lad found it hard to realize the sudden 
change in his position. 

He had arisen that morning from a bed of down, 
dressed himself by a cosy fire, had eaten a luxurious 
breakfast with Willa and Oriana in the children’s 
pretty dining-room, and had then been the petted 
heir. 

An hour or two later he had found himself in the 
street on his way to enter upon a distasteful business, 
by which to earn his daily dread. 

No wonder he felt bewildered. 

For some time he sat in his corner, oblivious of the 
prescnee of the clerks, and busy with his own thoughts 
and resolves. 

He felt as if le had suddenly left his childhood be- 
hind him, and had become a man in determiuation and 
resolution. 

He forgot that he was almost as inexperienced in the 
ways of the world as the innocent little Willa her- 
self. 

At length his reveries were interrupted by a little 
bustle at the end of the room; a door opened, and 
Mr. Hutchley, the manager, as he was called, entered 
the apartment. 

His appearance was a signal for the immediate dis- 
persion of the group of clerks to their various.juties, 
filling out orders, marking goods, ausweriug letters, 








Cc. 
Mr. Ifutchley was a small man, plysically con- 





He smiled bitterly as he sat in his cold corner near | sidered, being short in stature, exceedingly slender, 
the door, and was strongly tempted to leave the estab- | and with very little development of flesh and muscl... 


Dut small as he was, the clerks all stood in great awe 
of him, he being “the right hand man” of Mr. West- 
court, and his confidential adviser and assistant. 

He was an excellent judge of silk goods, knew how 
to purchase them at asmall figure, and sell them again 
ata large profit, kept a vigilant eye upon the clerks, 
with especial attention to their short-comings, which 
he did not fail to report to his superior, and, in short, 
made himself invaluable to his employer. 

The costume of Mr. Hutchley was as unique as his 
person. 

Mr. Hutchley,in his present style of dress, and look - 
ing nota day younger than he did on this particular 
occasion, had been the “ manager” for Mr. Reid when 
Mr. Reid Westcourt had entered his establishment. 

Time, which had elevated the then lad to the head 
of the house, had affected neither his appearance nor 
position. 

He took great pride in his business, but it was quite 
true, 9s his employer had said, that he did not know 
all the secrets of the house, and did not even entertain 
the slightest suspicion of Mr. Westcourt’s financial 
embarrassments. 

The merchant was able to maintain this secrecy, 
even to Mr. Hutchley, by being really as well as no- 
minally the head of the establishment. 

As the clerks hastily dispersed on his entrance, the 
mauager gave them each a suspicious glance, as was 
always his custom on entering their presence, 
and he then directed an inquiring gaze around the 
room. 

In so doing, he caught sight of Ruginald, who was 
looking at him. 

On the boy's former visits to the house the manager 
had paid him every attention, as the aris‘ocratic 
bravch of the Westcourt family, and Reginald won- 
dered if his manner would change now that he was to 
become a clerk in the establishment. 

As if to put the question at rest, Mr. Hatchley ad- 
vanced to the lad’s corner and bade him good- 
morning. 


Regiuald returned the civility. 
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“ Your uncle would likd to see you in the counting 
house, Mr. Reginald,” said Mr. Hutchley. “ Shall I 
show you the way?” 

The manager’s tone was respectful and kind, but the 
boy fancied he detected a difference iz his manner, 
and replied: 

“ Thank you, Mr. Hutchley. I can fix! the way 
myself. I have been here before, you know : 

With a bow, he turned from the manager, an¢ 
made his way past the clerks to the end of the roo 
Here a glass door opened into the counting-house, 


~ 


and Reginald entered it, finding himself in his uncle's : 


presence. 

It was a thoroughly business room, yet by no 
means comfortless. ‘The floor was carpeted, the 
windows were clean, and there was a good fire in 
the grate. There were a couple of heavy plain desks, 
and one of these was covered with ledgers, account- 
books, &e. 

The other desk was much better, in a pleasanter 
situation, and used exclusively by Mr. Westcourt, 
who was now seated in front of it. 

There was another door opening off this room, and 
through it, for it was ajar, Reginald beheld a vers 
neat little apartment, the private room of his uncly. 
The boy, in company with his aunt and uncle, Oriana 
and Willa, had partaken of a iuncl: there on the occa- 
sion of one of his visits, and he knew it to possess @ 
little cupboard of wines, with various other comforts, 

It was evident, however, tiiat i:e was not to be ad- 
mitted to the priva! rocus to-day. 

“Well, you bave come!” was Mr. Westcourt’s 
greeting to Lis nephew, in a business tone and with a 
business manner—an aspect quite new tothelad. “It’s 
nearly one o’clock. If this be the way you begin your 
career, I fear you will never be successful !” 

The boy’s pale cheek flushed, and he stood before 
his uncle without speaking. 

The merchant had his pen in his month, and after 
greeting his nephew he resumed writing. 

For some moments not a sound was heard saye the 
busy scratehing of the pen; but when tiie hottom of 
the page had been reached and the wet writing had 
been covered with a blotting-pad, Mr. Westcourt 
looked up, and said: 

“Wha., standing yet? Sit down. I'll talk with 
you in a moment!” 

Reginald removed his great-coat and mu filers, laid 
aside his cap and gloves, and seated himself near the 
fire, where, with his feet on the fender, he awaited 
the promised conversation. 

Mr. Westcourt finished the letter he was writing, 
and then left his desk, seating himself in a stuffed 
leather-covered chair, and said: 

“Now, I am ready to talk with you, Reginald. 
You should have been here two hours ago. Proimpt- 
ness is very necessary in a business man. You 
have made up your mind to like business, | hope ?” 

The lad hesitated a moment and then replied: 

“T can’t make up my mind to like it all at once, 
uncle. I had never thought of being a business man. 
I don’t like to be kept in the house all day.” 

“You'll soon get used to that,” interrupted his 
uncle. “ But you will have exercise enough in going 
to and from your meals and about the place. [ did 
think of making a clerk of you, but I[ don’t think it 
best, on consideration, to put you among those young 
fellows in the other room. On the contrary, as you are 
good at figures, I shall give you a seat at yonder desk 
and give you some booksto keep. ‘That, you see, 
will be much better !” 

“Uncle,” said the lad, after a struggle with him- 
self to gain sufficient courage tu ask the question, 
“did my father die poor? He was certainly very 
rich when he put me in your care.” 

The question did not anger se merchant, as Regi- 
nald had feared it would. His-manner was quite 
pleasant as he said: 

‘Since you desire an explanation of the change in 
your prospects, my dear boy, I will give it to you. 
in saying this morning that your poor father left 
you nothing, I spoke wrongly and unadvisedly. He 
left you a large fortune—a very large fortune for a 
gentleman’s son. Your father kuew nothing of 
business, however, and he invested his money in 
various ways, that seemed tempting to him, and 
offered a handsome remuneration. Some he put 
in foreign stocks, which proved to be gvod for no- 
thing. The larger part of your fortune was in Howell’s 
Bank, which failed lately. Howell ran away, you 
know!” 

Reginald remembered hearing of the failure of the 
bank in question. Le also remembered that his uncle 
had been greatly excited about it at thetime. It was 
true that Mr. Reid Westcourt himself had lost con- 


siderable money by the failure to which he alluded, 
but Reginald’s fortune had been more carefully in- 
vested, and, was perfectly safe. 

As the boy recalled his uncle's solicitude and anxiety 
at the period of the failure of Howell, his faith that his 
fortune remained became somewhat shaken. 
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“ Perhaps, after all,” he thought, “I @m poor and 
dependent. Perhaps I have wronged my uncle. If 
I be really poor it is very good of him to take me 
into his house of business. Why should he make 
any change in his treatment, if [have not lost my for- 
tune ?” 

But although he reasoned thus he was not quite 
satisfied. There was an insincerity in the tones of his 
uncle which heinstinctively detected, and which filled 
his mind with suspicion. 

If he had lost his fortune months ago, why had he 
sot heard of it until now ? 

Tis question he put to the merchant. 

“ Because, my dear boy,” was the plausible re- 
snense, “ your health was not good and youdemanded 
ail our care and affection. But you are better now, I 
hope, and. it’s quite time you were learning some 
business, I prefer you should learn mine, that you 
may eventually succeed me. I am sorry you have 
such an aversion to it. If I could afford to bring 
you upas @ gentleman and leave you a fortune, I would 
de so, But I have Oriana to care for. I have 
worked 4! way with assistance and wish now to 
assist you !” 

Reginald began to.be ashamed of his late suspicions. 
It was singular, with his inexperience and youth- 
fulness, that he should have felt any doubts of his 
uncle’s truth, but it sometimes happens that where 
cunning might be easily deceived, innocence is not at 
all blinded. 

“T fear the treatment we have accorded you, my 
dear nephew,” resumed Mr. Westcourt; “ may have 
spoiled youfor a business life! Your father, when 
he placed you in our care, desired me to keep you ia 
my family until his return. Alas, he neverreturued | 
You will acknowledge that I have always treated you 
as a son. I shall continue-to do so, although, of course, 
you will henceforth see me in my business charagter 
alone. My care for you will be shown in your ad- 
vancement in business!” 

Reginald murmured hig thanks. 

“I particularly desire,” added his uncle, ‘ that 
you say nothing toany person whatever of your loss 
of fortune. People would regard you differently if 
they knew you tobe poor. 1 trust you will be silent 
upon the subject.” 

“ The clerks and Mr. Hutehley know it now,” said 
Reginald, “I said nothing to them, but I noticed they 
treated me differently!” 

“ That was because you are no longer a visitor,” 
was the reply. “ But they do not know that you 
have lost everything !” 

Mr. Westcourt spoke the truth. On his way to the 
City he had farther developed his plan regarding 
Reginald, and had concluded that if he told people that 
his nephew's fortune was all lost, it might provoke 
wonder by-aud-by when he came to inheritit. So he 
had told Mr. Hutchley, and, through him the clerks, 
that it was partly lost, and that he deemed it best to 
take him into business, the lad himself being auxious 
to redeem his lesses by trade. 

This plan had seemed to the merchant highly in- 
genious and promising the highest success. 

Reginald promised to remain silent about his own 
affairs, not feeling any desire to associate with his 
brother clerks, who were all much older than bhim- 
self. 

‘“You have on your watch, I see,” said the mer- 
chant, aftera pause, as he caught sight of the long 
gold chain about the boy’s neck. “ Thatis right. I 
like you to wear it !” 

He did not state his reason for the liking, however. 
He intended to keep the lad expensively dressed that 
people might say he treated him like a son. 

Reginald was pleased at this concession. He had 
feared he should have to struggle to retain his 
mother’s dying gift, after his aunt had advised him 
to relinquish it for a cheaper one. 

Mr. Westcourt noticed the favourable effect of his 
last words, and continued : 

“ As you are now going to be a business man, Re- 
ginald, you should be careful to acquire business 
habits. You should live within your income, and be 
careful not to ran into debt. I suppose you havea 
fev pounds in your purse, have younot? You have 
always’ had a liberal allowance !” 

Reginald bowed, hardly knowing what to reply. 

‘* Perhaps you had better put this money in my 
keeping ?” suggested his uncle. 

“ No, uncle, I can take care of it myself,” was the 
response, the lad’s suspicions returning with renewed 
foree, as he realized that, according to his uncle's 
plans, he would be prevented from carrying out the 
prescriptions the physician had declared essential to 
the establishment of his health. 

Mr. Westcourt reflected a moment upon the many 
presents Reginald had been in the habit of bestowing 
upon Willa—presents sometimes of considerable cost 
—besides purchasing books and toys for his own use, 
and he mentally decided that the contents of his purse 
could not amount to more than the specified few 








pounds. and so small a sum coald, not 
luxuries in the way of food, so he rema 

“ Very well, nephew. Do as you like. You will 
receive your salary every week from myself. You 
need not tell anyone—not even Mr. Hutchley—how 
much you get. My clerks are not allowed to speak 
to each other about thefr respective salaries. Ie- 
member that is your desk. When yon tiave seen 
your room, you will return and go to work.” 

“* But I don’t know how to keep a book, sir.” 

“ You can learn from the old books, and Mr. Hutch- 
ley will show you. Yon write a good plain hand, and 
| think for the present 1’ll let you copy. I've a small 
book to be copied into a large one. Have you any 
questions to ask ?” 

Reginald replied in the negative. 

“Then you can go up and look at your room. Re- 
member to keep a proper reserve on the subjects | 
have spoken to you about. Just touch that bell.” 

The lad obeyed, with the involuntary thought that 
this was the first time he had ever been ordered like 
a menial. ; 

He had scarcely resumed his soat when the glass 
foo opened, and Mr. Hutchley entered the counting- 

ouse. 

“ Hutchley,” said his employer, “is Mr. Reginald's 
room ready ?” < 

The manager replied in the affirmative. 

“As I said, Hutchley, I desire Mr. Reginald to 
sleep here in order that he may not get cold 
by travelling backwards and forwards this severe 
weathe.. I wish to make bis lot as easy as possible. 
As soon as the weather gets warmer or he gets 
stronger, I shail make more pleasant arrangements 
for him. I will seein a day.or two about a suitable 
gompaniels to share his room, so that he won't be 
onely.” 

As the merchant paused, Mr. Hutchley bowed, and 
expressed his pleasure in such paternal care 
bestowed upon the orphan lad. 

Mr. Reid Westeourt was @ person who imposed 
upon nearly every , but upon none more than his 
manager. Mr. Hutebley saw everything in the same 
light as the late Mr. Reid had dene. Therefore, Mr. 
Westcourt was in his eyes almost perfection. 

Astute as the manager g was, as quick to 
find out people’s faults, he sincerely believed lis em- 
ployer to be an upright, honourable, and kind-hearted 
gentleman, and he would haye assaulted anyone who 
dared to hint to the contrary in his presence. 

“T should like my mephew to have a gentlemanly 
lad of his own age to beguile his solitude,” said 
the merchant. “By the way, where is your son, 
Hutchley ?” 

The manager’s sallow cheek flushed, and his eyes 
brightened, as he answered, with pride: 

“He is at school, sir. Were he at home he would 
bo delighted to become the companion of Mr. Regi- 
nald?” 

“He is getting on as well as ever?” asked Mr. 
Westcourt, with an assumption of interest. 

The manager proceeded to state that his son grew 
in intelligenee, stature, and good leoks every day, 
and he hoped he would yet confer honour upon iis 
pame. 

“Very likely—very likely,” said the merchant. 
“ And now, Hutchley, as my nephew's room is ready, 
I'd like you to send someone with him to it.” 

Mr. Hutchley withdrew with Reginald, after show- 
ing the lad where to bestow his outer garments, and 
being delighted with his employer's inquiries after 
his son, offered to conduct Reginald to his room him- 
self. 

He led the way up a dusty flight of stairs to a floor 
used for storing goods and for various purposes. He 
conducted him to a front room on this floor, and 
ushered him into it with an air which showed he 
considered the apartment quite an uncommon one. 

It was a small square chamber, carpeted and very 
well furnished. ‘The bed was very neat and comfort- 
able. But Reginald felt a chill on entering, it was so 
different from his late quarters. No warm-hued 
damask curtains draped the windows, and the rusty 
grate, instead of holding a pleasant fire, was stuffed 
with old papers. 

“ Well, whatdo you think of this, Mr. Reginald?” 
asked the manager. “ When you have a companion 
here you'll be happy enough, I'll warrant.” 

“ But I must havea fire, Mr. Hutchley,” said the 
lad, with an involuntary sbiver. 

“A fire? Why, you might burn the house down! 
A lad with a fire in an establishment like this full 
of costly goods! I never heard of such a thing.” 

“Bat [ am used to it, and I must have it,” per- 
sisted the lad. “I shall catch my death-cold 
here!” 

“IT have nothing to say about it, Mr. Reginald,” 
said the mauager, noticing his delicate appearance. 
‘*] daresay your uncle will let you have a fire if you 
want it. You can speak to him about it when you go 
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Reginald thought he would prefer to exist without 
a fire to asking his uncle for one, so suddenly and 
greatly bad his foeliugs changed towards his rela- 
ae, Porkisys, tug, ue felt the request would be re- 

used, 

Mr, Hatchiey soon departed to..his own domains, 
leaving Reginuld to explore the room forhimself. The 
Jad did not linger long behind liim, the cold making 
his chamber anything but agreeable. 

“TI wish I knew what to think of my uncle,” he 
mused, as he proceeded down the stairs. ‘Till this 
morning I was never afraid of him—never distrusted 
him! I never Joved him, but I thought he was good 
What should he want with my money? Iam glad I 
didn’t give itto him. It.is my own, and I am going 
to — it for my health, ‘I will always keep it in my 

et.” 

He put his hand to his breast pocket, whero he 
thought he had placed it, but it was not there. 

“Ah! I remember,” he said, aloud. “I have lost 
it! I have lost it! I laid it on my lap, intending to 
put it in my pocket, and dropped it on the floor. By 
this time’ Oriana has got it, I presume. I havo not 
only lost mine, but Willa’s too. I can't go back for 
it, and if I did I couldn't get it.” 

His grief was too great for tears. 

Hardly knowing what he did, he entered the sale- 
room, and seated himself, pale and trembling, in a 
corner. 





CHAPTER IV. 


The bloom of opening flowers’ unsullied beauty, 
Softness and sweetest innocence she wear. ~ 
10e. 


WHueEn Reginald’s first fright in regard to the loss of 
his purse had he tried to think what he had 
better do, He felt assured that his uncle would not 
allow him to return for it, and he felt almost ‘certain 
that Oriana had herself of it, and, perhaps, 
carried it to hey mother.. - If his cousin had found it 
he knew that it was for ever lost to him. It was not 
so much his own money for which he grieved, but 
Wila’s—her dying mothex’s gift—the Jast and only 
provision a tender mother could make for her little 
child. He remembered that Willa had been in the 
room when he looked back from the street, and he 
tried to think that she might have found it and taken 
care of it. But, he could not cherish this reflection 
long, remembering Oriana’s inquisitive disposition and 
the acts of oppression which she delighted to indulge 
in towards her little companion. 

In the midst of his grief he was aroused by hearing 
the outer door open, and then a .titter from. the 
clerks. 

The next moment he heard a sweet, familiar voice 
asking : 

“Ts Regie here?” 

A laugh was all the answer the questioner re- 
ceived. 

Reginald recognized the voice in a moment. 

It was Willa’s! 

He sprang from his seat, and darted forward eagerly, 
encountering a tiny wrapped-up figure and a little 
disappointed face, upon which was astrangely puzzled 
expression, 

“ Oh, Regie, Regie,” cried the little maiden, darting 
towards him with a cry of relief. “I thought, maybe, 
this wasn’t the place. I was most afraid I was lost.” 

Her lip quivered, and she sprang into his arms, 
feeling that there she was safe. 

Reginald clasped her close, an action which was 
greeted with a titter by thé clerks, Mr. Hutchley not 
being present to hold-them in check. The lad coloured 
and grew indignant at their rudeness, but he did not 
notice them by a single word. 

“Come, Willa,” he said, gently—his manner was 
always strangely gentle towards his little fellow- 
orphan. ‘Come to my room, where we can talk.” 

He led her from the sale-room to his own chilly 
chamber, and séated her in a low chair, placing him- 
self ona stool at her feet. 

“Pye had a ter’ble time, Regie,” exclaimed Willa, 
excitedly, when they were comfortably placed and she 
had eneircled him. with her cloak to keep him warn. 
“T’ve had a very long journey to come here, and I've 
seen ever so many ter’ble people.” 

“* How did youever find your way here, Willa?” 
cried Reginald. Did you come alone?” 

“ Yes, all alone, Regie. You know I’ve been here 
before with you and your aunt andOriana. Icamein 
an omnibus like anybody.” 

She looked up as if she thought the feat one of 
great.difficulty and peril. 

This “journey,” as she called it; was the ‘first she 
had ever taken. During her -mother’s life she 
had neyer been in the street alone, and Mrs. West- 
court. had never allowed her to go out:of doors unat- 
tended. Her childish books had given her the idea 
that giants lurked somewhere ‘about! for the pur- 
pose of devouring children, and Oriana, who was 


three years older and many years more worldly-wise, 
had confirmed this belief out of childish malice. 

It was, therefore, really an heroic feat which little 
Willa Heath had performed in visiting Reginald. 

“T asked a gentleman to tell me the way,” she con- 
tinued, earnestly, ‘‘ and he put me into the omnibus, 
and a lady told me when to get out. Weren't you 
afraid in the omnibus, Regie?” 

“No, Were you?” 

“Yes, I was ‘iraidof pickpockets. I’ve heard of 
‘em. They take the money night out of your pockets, 
know. There was three in the omnibus, Regie. I 
knew ‘em ’cause they looked at me so.” 

“ Bat what made you come here, Willa?” 

“Why, Regie, you forgot your pocket-book,” was 
the reply. “I knew it was a great secret, so I couldn’t 
send it. I found it after you went, and I got ready 
and ran away. Nobody knows I’ve come. And here’s 
your money.” 

She produced from her bosoma white bundle, which 
she proceeded to unroll. It seemed to consist of half 
a dozen handkerchiefs, each carefully pinned around 
some interior object. In the course of some minutes 
this was revealed, and it proved to be the forgotten 
pocket-book. 

“Oh, you dear little Willa,” cried the boy, kissing 
her tenderly. “So, you came all the way here to bring 
that tome, How good youare. I shall never forget 
it—never!” 

Willa seemed greatly pleased at this testimony to 
her bravery, and laughed gleefully as she said : 

“ You did’nt know before what a woman I'm getting 
to be, did you, Regie?” 

“ Yes, I did,” replied the lad, as he carefully bestowed 
the recovered treasure in the breast pocket of his coat, 
and buttoned the latter safely. 

“These gentlemen here haven’t any manners, 
Regie,” said the little maiden, very gravely, as if 
she feared to pass too harsh a censure upor the objects 
of her displeasure. “ They laughed at me when I came 
in, and oneof’em asked me how big a purchase I wanted 
to make, cause they only sold at wholesale. I’spose 
they took me for a merchant.” 

Reginald smiled at the idea and at the perfect serious- 
ness with which it was uttered, 

It seemed to him that he had grown many years 
older that morning, as he listened to her. Somehow, 
he had never before noticed so strongly Willa’s in- 
fantile innocence and quaint remarks, or enjoyed 
them so much, 

‘“‘And so this is your room?” continued the little 
visitor, looking about her with a critical gaze. ‘* Weil, 
it does very well. It’s better’n mine, but it ain’t good 
enough for you, Regie. And no fire. I’m s’prised.” 

“I shall have a fire here this evening, Willa, if I 
sleep here,” replied the lad. “You mustn’t worry 
about me. I shall get along well enon Perhaps 
I'll be rich one of these days, and then we'll havea home 
like uncle’s,” 

“Only nicer,” amended Willa. “‘ When you get back 
your fortune, Regie, we'll have flowers on our table 
every day, like your aunt has for company, and we'll 
have oranges for supper. And celd days we'll sit by 
the fire and tell stories. Oh, Regie, that makes me 
think I put your books in my room befere I came 
away.” 

“ That was right.” 

*T left Oriana in your reom, pulling things about, 
but you won’t mind, Regie. She ain’t going to live 
with us in our pretty house, Was your uncle cross 
when you got here?” she added. 

“Well, no, but he didn’t seem justlike himself,” re- 
plied Reginald. “ He’s changed a great deal since this 
morning.” 

“Perhaps he’s ill,” suggested Willa, after a few 
minutes’ thought. “He's always cross .when he’s 
ill, but I shouldn’t think he’d be cross to you. And 
if he wants your money, Regie, don’t let him have it. 
You must get well and we'll spend it our own 
selves.” 

This proposition was regarded with great favour 
by Reginald, and he declared he should earry it out to 
the letter. 

“TI don’t like to think of your geing back to my 
aunt’s, Willa,” said the boy, with a sigh. “I fear she 
will scold you for coming here.” 

“Oh, I’m not going yet, Regie, and you oughtn’t 
to begin to worry yet,” replied the little philosopher. 
“T shan’t tell her our secret about the purse, you 
know.” 

“1 wish you would take back the money your 
mother gave you, Willa,” said Reginald. “I don’t 
feel right to keep it. She meant it for you.” 

“ You must keep it, Regie. I won't take it back. 
Don't ask me to. You can pay it back when you get 
your fortune.” 

No persuasions could avail to turn her from her 
purpose of bestowing it upon him, and Reginald ac- 
cepted it anew, kissing her as he did so. 

“ You have ‘given me your great treasure, Willa,” 





he said, “and now let me give you nvine.” 





‘moment, if you please. 


As he spoke he detached from his watch-chain a 
lady’s ring set with a single diamond. 

“Tt was my mother’s,” he continued. “I want you 
to wear it when your finger gets large enough. You 
will keep it always, because it belonged to my mother, 
won't you ?” 
“Always!” promised Willa, trying it on and 
proceeding to do it up in her handkerchief and fasten 
it inside the waist of her low-necked dress. ‘ ‘l'here!” 
she added, “it’s safe now; I shall think a great deal 
of it, Regie! I shall have it when you come for me to 
live with you!” 

Having thus divided their treasures, each felt su- 
premely happy in having given happiness to the 
other. 

They then discussed Reginald’s prospects and Willa’s 
home, the little maiden giving her ideas and advice 
with a childish wisdom and quaint gravity pleasant to 
witness. Every word she said was treasured by her 
companion to cheer the long separation that must come 
between them. 

“ And we mustn’t worry about each other,” said 
Willa. “* We will pray for each other every night, and 
then leave ourselves to be taken care of. I know you 
won't forget me, and sometimes I'll come and see you, 
if I can!” 

Reginald knew very well that such visits would 
not be allowed, but he permitted Willa to indulge in 
the vain dream, seeing that her tender little heart was 
almost overflowing with grief at the thought of part- 
ing. 

e I ought to go now, Regie,” she continued. “ The 
longer I stay away the angrier your aunt will get. I 
must try and please her while she takes care of me, so 
I must hurry back. It couldn’t be wrong for me 
to come with your money, for if I hadn’t you might 
have died for want of something good to eat, but I 
s’pose it’s wrong for me to stay !” 

With this reasoning she was about to arise from 
her chair, but the lad gently detained her, begging 
for a lock of her hair. 

“Take it then, Regie, and give me one of 

ours!” 

“T hate to have you go!” he said. 
very lonely when you are gone, Willa.” 

He repented saying so when he noticod how quickly 
the tears came to her eyes, and how sad became the 
expression on her sweet little face. 

“T shall be lonely, too!” she sighed. “And just 
think, Regie, you won’t have any Oriana to plague 
you. There’s some comfort!” 

She bent forward and kissed him with a grave, 
yearning tenderness, and then withdrew the cloak 
from his form, saying: 

““There! now we must hurry down, or you'll get 
cold. Don’t forget to havea tire to-nizht. [ shali 
think of you all the evening, Keyie, aud cvery eveu- 
ing.” 

Reginald embraced her again and again, as if Jot: 
to kiss her for the last time, but at length he cuoa- 
quered his emotion, and led her through the outer 
room to the staircase. 

At the top she paused and said: 

“ Regie, don’t mind if those gentlemen make fun of 
me when [ goout. They haven't any manuers, end 
I don’t mind it—indeed, [ don’t.” 

Reginald promised not to take any notice of the 
“ gentlemen ” alluded to, and they began descending 
the stairs. 

They had get halfway down, when Willa paused 
again, and asked : 
‘Regie, you don’t 
going home, do you? 
‘Lhe lad noticed that the child was very anxious on 
this subject, and that she trembled at the thought of 
the long “ journey ” before her. 

“T will ask my uncle to let me take you home,” 
he said. “ You must not go alone.” 

Willa looked relieved and happy at the prospect of 
Reginald’s accompanying her, and she descended 
the rest of the staircase without pausing to make any 
farther communications. 

When they entered the sale-room not a smile was 
visible upon the clerks’ countenances—not the slightest 
notice was taken of Reginald or his. visitor. Some- 
what surprised at their improved behavionr, the lad 
glanced around and ‘eheld Mr. Hutchley standing 
near the stove, engaged in warming his gaitered 
feet. 

Upon the entrance of the pair, he advanced to- 
wards them, and said: 

‘“* Miss Heath, I believe ?” 

Little Willa looked up gravely, avd signified that 
she was “ Miss Heath.” 

“T heard it jwas you who called to see Mr. 
Reginald,” remarked the manager. “Be seated a 
Mr. .Westcourt .knows of 
your presence here and wishes to see you.” 

Willa seated herself as requested, with a blank look 


“T shall be 


suppose anything will hurt me 
” 





at Reginald, aud, when thé manager had glided iuto 


the countipg-house, she whispered: 
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Regie, ‘cause I came ?” 

“No, Willa. Don't be frightened.” 

His voice and manner reassured the little maiden, 
and she looked at him with an expression of trusting 
confidence. 

Before it had faded Mr. Westcourt appeared from 
the countiug-house, and regarding Willa with surprise, 
said: 


** Well, you are an adventurous young lady, Miss 
Willa, to come here such a day as this. I thought 
you'd never been in the streets alone.” 

“* This is the first time, sir,” faltered the little girl. 
“1 wanted to see Regie.” 

“ Since it’s the first time, let it be the last,” replied 
the merchant, not unkindly. ‘ 1t’s a wonder you didn't 
get lost or frozen to death. You must go home di- 
rectly. This is no place for little girls. I'll send 
someone with you.” 

“I wish you'd Jet me go, uncle,” said Reginald, 
eagerly. 

“No, you are not strong enough. Besides, I have 
something to say to you.” 

Unheeding the disappointment of both the children, 
the merchant summoned one of his clerks, a gray- 
headed, pleasant-looking individual, and directed him 
to escort “Miss Heath” to her home. ‘The clerk was 
soon ready, and Willa was led away by him. 

lt may be as well to state here that he took her 
home safely, conducted her into the presence of Mrs. 
Westeourt, and so represented the affection of the 
little maiden for Reginald that the merchant's wife 
dismissed the child to the nursery and Oriana, with 
the simple injuuctiou not to repeat her Quixotic per- 
formance. 

After her departure, Mr. Westcourt returned to 
his counting-house, followed by his nephew, who 
advanced to the fire and warmed his chilled frame. 

* You wished to see me, sir?” he asked, when he 
had got comfortably warm. 

* ] did,” replied the merchant, looking up from some 
papers he was perusing. “Mr. Hutchley tells me 
you want a fire upstairs. What notion is this?” 

* The room is very cold,” said Reginald. “ It gives 
me a chill to go into it.” 

“It is very unhealthy to sleep in a warm room. 
I presume that is one cause of your ill-health, A 
cool, bracing air in your bed-room is necessary to be- 
eome sirong and well.” 

* But I cannot si! therein the cold evenings, uncle!” 
the lad ventured to e.postulate. 

“ You must go to bedearly. Yon have no need to 
sit up, with your ill-bealth,” responded his uncle. “I 
can’t allow a fire in your room. As Mr. Hutchley 
says, you'd burn us all out. After a while I'll see 
about yoursleeping elsewhere!” 

Reginald was silent, fixing his gaze upon the 
fire. 

‘Lhe merchant took his silence for sullenness, and 
resumed : 

*I fear we have completely spoiled you, Reginald, 
by our indiscreet pampering and petting. You shall 
be always well treated henceforth, but you cannot 
expect to find your path sprinkled with flowers as 
heretofore!” 

Mr. Westcourt knew very well that Reginald had 
not been spoiled by the petting he had received. The 
boy's gentle, generous disposition had not been 
altered, his sunny teinper had not been changed, and 
he Lad not even been rendered irritable or imperious. 
‘Le kinduesses that had always been bestowed upon 
him had always been bestowed like dew upon a 
flower, increasing its beauty and perfume. 

As the lad still continued silent, his uncle changed 
the subject by remarking : 

** Willa thinks a great deal of you, nephew. Strange 
she should come here to see you again. I suppose 
you and Oriana felt bad at parting ?” 

He eyed his nephew keenly, and awaited anxiously 
his response. 

Should it prove to be all he desired, the merchant 
felt that it was possible for him even then to forego 


his wicked schemes aguinst his nephew and look to 
a marriage between Reginald and his daughter in the 
course of five or six additional years—before the lad 
should have attained his majority. 


But such hopes were to be frustrated, for the boy 
replied 

Wo, sir; neither of us felt bad. Oriana and I do 
not seree very well!” 

“Iudeed. On what points do you disagree ?” 

Reginald looked puzzled a moment and then said, 
fraukly: 

“Qn all points, I think. She likes to plague Willa, 
and I don't like her to doit. She don't like books— 
} don't believe she likes anything but her dog. Aud 
I'm stire I don’t.like her !” 

“ Enough,” said the merchant, witn a frown. “She 
doesn't like you. And I daresay,” she added, mus- 
iocly, “time will not improve matters. Now, ifever, 


“ Sir ?” said Reginald, who had failed to catch his 
last remarks. 

“It is time you went to your lunch or dinner,” 
replied his uncle. “You are too late for the ordi- 
nary at the shop round the corner. You must go 
at one c'clock for that. Ask for an eighteenpenny 
dinner, for they furnish expensive meals at that es- 
tablishment, and will charge you a big price if you 
don't look out! There’s your pay for to-day. Get 
ready and be off. You have half an hour for your 
meal !” 

He tossed his nephew a half-crown, but Reginald 
refused it, saying, quietly: 

‘*T haven't earned it yet. I'll take it to-morrow !” 
“Very well,” was the reply, as the merchant re- 
stored the money to-his pocket. “You can have it 
to-morrow, then!” 

Reginald wrapped himself up well, with what his 
uncle thought unnecessary care, and then departed in 
search of a dinner. 

He felt really hungry for the first time for weeks, 
having had his breakfast at an early hour, and he 
felt that even a crust would taste good at that 
moment. 

Arrived at the restaurant recommended by his 
uncle, he took a little corner table to himself, and 
gave the order for an excellent dinner, with a 
glass of port-wine, laying down a sovereign as & 
sign that he was able to pay for what he ordered. 
The waiter, quite impressed with his youthful 
customer, brought him a paper to read while he 
awaited his repast, and Reginald perused it, with 
his thoughts more upon Willa than the news. 

The dinner and the wine were at length brought, 

and the lad ate with a keen relish to which he had 
long been a stranger. 
When he had finished it he paid his bill and de- 
parted, hastening back to his office, where he laid 
aside his outer garments and seated himself at his 
desk. 

Mr. Westcourt brought him’ a small book, the 
contents of which were to be copied into a large 
one, aud having explained the manner sufficiently, 
bade him set about it. He noticed that the boy, in- 
stead of looking pale and shivering, had a healthy 
glow on his clieeks, and au activity of movement 
to which he had of late, particularly, been a stran- 

er. 

“It's excitement!” he thought. “To-morrow will 
tell on him, I think. We'll see a difference in his look 
to-morrow !” 

He felt a thrill of guilty exultation at the prospect 
of a speedy change for the worse in the boy's health. 

The afternoon wore away, and Reginald felt wearied 
of his steady and confining employment, still he 
made no complaint. At last came the hour of his 
release from labour. Mr. Westcourt took his de- 
parture, after warning his nephew against having 
any fire in his chamber; the clerks soon after went 
away, and last of all Mr. Hutchley departed, after 
repeating his employer's injunctions against a fire, 
and Reginald, after locking the door behind them, 
found himself alone in the sale-room. 

(To be continued) 








SCIENCE. 





Tux longest tunnel in England is the Box tunnel 
on the Great Western Railway, which is 9,680 ft. long, 
39 ft. high, and 35 ft. wide. 

Ir is stated that the length of the Atlantic Cable, 
from the point where it leaves Valentia to the spot 
where it was landed at Heart’s’ Content, is precisely 
1,866 miles. 


Ir seems that the last purchase of saltpetre 
(1,200,000 kilogrammes, on the 23rd of September) is 
not sufficient for the French Government. Tenders 
are invited for a farther supply of 1,600,000 kilo- 
grammes. 

Tue oil of the Menhaden fish, which is caught in 
immense quantities on the coast of Rhode Island and 
the southern shores of Massachusetts, is coming 
largely into use as a substitute for the dark whale oils 
for curriers’ use. 

A WorKING model of a high-pressure engine so small 
that it stood on a fourpenny piece was made by a 
London watchmaker in 1845. Kach part was made 
to scale. A model of the engines of the Warrior has 
been made within a year or two ago, which was 
but little larger. 


Tue Grass Tree.—The grass tree (Xanthorea) is 
to be found in nearly all parts of Australia. Up toa 
few months ago it was supposed only te be a useless 
growth, eucumbering tke land. A few knew from 
the blacks that i contained a very tenacious gum— 
the blacks use it as a glue for joining parts of their 
weapons; but itis only within the last few months 
that the following valuable articles have been obtained 





w& way time!” 


ty a “lr. Dodd. "Theroot is the portion used in these 





experiments, arid usually weighs from ten pounds to 
fifty pounds. The root is composed of the stems 
growing in a close mass around the inner portion of 
the kernel. From the outer portion of the root guni 
shellac in large quantities is obtainable; the refusc 
contains a large quantity of gas, and can be mado 
available for lighting the works. From the inncr 
portion is extracted, by ng or distilling, a spirit 
equal to the best brandy, also alcohol; after dis- 
tilling, a quantity of saccharine matter remains, from 
which sugar can be extracted. The present supply 
of grass tree in the neighbourhood of St. Ronan’s is 
computed to be equal to a supply of six hundred tons 
per week for the next ten years. 

Tne cup of tea we drink contains, according to 
chemical analysis, volatile oil, chlorophyl, wax, 
resin, gum, tannin, theine, extractine, apotheme, 
albumen, sulphur, puosphorus, chloride of potassium, 
oxide of iron, catbonate, sulphate, and phosphate 
f _lime, carbonate of magnesia, magnanese, and 
silica. : 

New Sream Fire-Encrines.—A few days since a 
new long-stroke double-cylinder steam fire-engine, 
supplied by Mossrs. Merryweather and Sons. to 
Woolwich Dockyard, was tested, with most satisfac- 
tory results, before Commodore Superintendent Ed- 
monslow, C.B., and the several officials. In thirteen 
minutes from lighting the fire the engine was pumping 
a powerful stream of water. Horizontally it threw a 
1}-inch stream 246 fect, anda 1}-inch stream 234 feet ; 
both measured distances from thé nozzle. The suction 
lift was-between 10 feet and 11 feet, and the length of 
delivery hose 60 feet. A similar engine for the Rus- 
sian Government has been shipped, per Dwina, for 
St. Petersburg, en route to Siberia. 

Recipes ror CorytnG-Inx :—(1.) 8 parts by weight 
of white glycerine ; 3 of purified white honey, best 
quality ;10 of violet, black, or other coloured ink. 
Mix up well, and leave the mixture to settle for two or 
three days before using. (2.)4 parts by weight of white 
glycerine ; 4 of purified white honey, best quality ; 
10 of Robertson's ink ; } part of powdered gum arabic. 
Add one or two drops of strong solutien of bichloride 
of mercury to prevent deterioration of the ink ; stir 
up well, and leave it to settle for two or three days 
before using. If it should be found, in taking copies 
from inks according to Recipe No. 1, that thicker cha- 
racters are produced than those of the original, the 
proportionsof glycerine and honey may be respectively 
reduced to 2 parts of each, or another quarter by 
weight of 1 part powdered’ gum arabic may be 
added. - 


A Mortar.—M. Artus proposes a method of pre- 

ration by which the process of. silication is much 

voured; thus, it is said a mortar may be prepared 
which becomes as hard as coment, does not crack in 
setting, and may even be used as a hydraulic cement 
under water. His process is the following:—Take 
good slacked lime, and mix it with the utmost care 
with sand finely sifted. Mix the sand thus prepared 
with finely powdered quicklime, and stir the mixture 
thoroughly. During the process the mass heats, and 
may then be employed as mortar. Of coursethe mix- 
ture must be made just as it is to be used. One part 
of good slacked lime was mixed with three parts of 
sand, and to this was added three-fourths of its 
weight of finely powdered quicklime. The mortar 
thus made was used in a foundation-wall, and in 
four days it had become so hard that a piece of sharp 
iron would not attack it. In two months it had be- 
come as hard as the stones of the wall. 





Excavations at Herculaneum are about to be re- 
commenced, and they are expected to be much more 
productive than those at Pompeii, whence a great 
many persons had time to carry away their chief valu- 
ables before the storm of ashes and lava overwhelmed 
the place. At Herculaneum the case was different. 
The labour will, it is said, be greater than at Pompeii. 
A mountain of lava has to be pierced, and a descent 
made into the city as into a mine. 


Tue £20,000 given by a lady for the maintenance 
and education of orphan boys is only a beginning, 
and a strong petition is put forth for more. The case 
is a good one; but we have less sympathy for the 
bitter disappointment of a friend of a church where 
grand choral service is done, who laments that out of 
900 souls present “only 582 coins were given: thus 
more than one-thisd came and enjoyed the service, yet 
never gave at all to the expenses when the bag went 
round. Of the 582 coins, 2 were half-crowns, 6 
florins, and 42 shillings ; and the remaining 525 pieces 
were sixpences and smaller coins, 254 being pence, 
half-pence, and farthings!” The term “enjoy” a 
service is rather a doubtfal one in talking of divine 
service. What a picture it would make to be entitled 
‘Counting the Money,” giving the expressions which 
the 254 pence, half-pence, and farthings caused on the 





physiogaomies round the table! 
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“SI, SENORITA, SI.” 


—_—_@————— 
CHAPTER IIL 


Tue orient beams of a tropical sun were slanting 
«across the yellow brick floor of Juanita’s bedroom 
when she awoke the next morning. The dreams of 
“the innocent are sweet. So it was with Juanita. Her 
pure mind could not harbour an unholy or an unplea- 
sant thought. 

She had dreamed cf other lands and other faces— 
faces like that of her own, fresh as the new-blown 
roses of her garden. 

There was nothing unpleasant in her dreams, yet 
they weighed upon her mind and haunted her like a 
living presence. 

Once a week—on Sunday evenings—Pedro per- 
mitted her to array herself in her best clothes, and 
walk across to the Plaza, where, amid the black-eyed 
crowd of damsels that thronged the walks, her 
light, airy form and blonde complexion, so singular 
and attractive, gave her a pre-eminent appearance, 
and caused her to be admired by all who saw her. 

She was invariably taken for a foreigner, and 
though unattended, was regarded with all the polite- 
ness of a personage of note. There were few, in fact 
no one, who could boast of an acquaintance with her. 
Pedro was unknown, and this was none the worse for 
her. With the exception of an old blacksmith, who 
lived across the street opposite her father’s house, 
where in childhood she had played among the rubbish 
which his long life and constant habits of industry had 
accumulated, she had no friend, if we may except Don 
Manuel and his brigand crew. 

As for the old son of Vulcan, he had loved the 
child from the better days of the past, when her 
silent, innocent playing among his tools beguiled the 
hot hours of labour; and now that womanhood had 
begun to develope itself, and she had become a tall, 
beautiful girl, he loved her to sit and curl his scanty 
locks; and, though childless himself, he felt that he 
was not entirely alone. 

But her last night's visions troubled her. To whom 
should she go to speak of them! Who should act as 
an interpreter? Pedro was cross and irritable. He 
never gave her a pleasant answer about ordinary 
things; therefore he would not be likely to do so about 
an affair so frivolous. But there was one who would 
hear her: it was the blacksmith. 

So no sooner had Pedro left the house that morning 
than she flew to the opposite side of the street, where, 
with his shirt-sleeves up to his huge shoulders, and 
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[“st, SENORITA, SI.”] 

his red face bent over his anvil, he was taking advan- 
tage of the cool of the morning, his old age preventing 
him from work now in the heat of the day. He was 
low in stature, and in form was shaped much like a 
barrel; but for all that he was a man. He did not 
perceive Juanita until she had approached and laid 
her hand upon his shoulder. 

The old man stopped hammering and looked 
around. 

“T hope you are well to-day, senor,” she said, with 
a slight blush, that unconsciously crept over her 
smooth face. 

The blacksmith, stroking down his canvas apron, 
replied : 

“Si, senorita, si,” a phrase he never failed to use on 
all occasions. 

‘ a my good old man find it pleasant to work so 
ard ?” 

“ Si, si, senorita, si,” replied the old man, laughing. 
“There is nothing so pleasant. Labour, you know, 
brings its own reward. Si, si, si, my sweet little 
senorita. Si, si, si.” 

“Senor, are you busy this morning ?” asked Juanita, 
with a slight trembling in her voice. 

“What matter if I am?” replied the old man. 
am never too busy to serve you. I will do anything 
for you, that I will. Si, si, senorita, si.” 

“T bad a dream last night. Can you divine it?” 

“Perhaps I can. Si, si, perhaps I can.” 

“T thought I had a mother, fair aud beautiful, 
though weak and fragile; and 1 thought she lived in 
another land than this, far, faraway. And I thought 
I had a brother also who lived with us in a great white 
house that stood among tall trees, and beyond them 
were vast green fields and forests stretching out in an 
unmeasured ‘plain. And I thought a man like my 
father came to take me away, and I cried, and was 
unwilling to go. And I thought he took me with 
him and brought me to Santiago, then I awoke.” 

“Well, my child, you were glad to fiud yourself at 
home, I know you were.” 

“But, senor, the dream troubles me. 
without reason.” 

“Well, let me see, let me see. The house and 
groves, and’ fields you saw are in a great country 
a good way off—si, si, senorita, a good way off— 
and the woman you thought was your mother may 
be your mother yet; si, si, senorita, may be your 
mother yet. And the brother is your husband, which 
is to be; si, si, senorita, which is to be.” 

Juanita was pleased with the old man's interpreta- 
tion, and by her smile he was sufficiently compensated 
for his pains. 
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T am anxious 








“Now, my child,” continued the old blacksmith, 
seating himself on the forge. “ Now, my child, if you 
want to know, I will tell you some things you never 
dreamt of ; si, senorita, that [ will.” 

“ Do, my dear, good senor, do,” exclaimed Juauita, 
with vivacity. 

“Well, now you must know, my dear little thing, 
that you have not always lived in Santiago.” 

Juanita was struck with astonishment. She pos- 
sessed the faculty of wonder to a remarkable degree, 
but never until the present moment had she such au 
opportunity to gratify her inclination in that direc- 
tion. 

At once her fertile imagination took fire and she was 
no longer a poor, friendless child, uncared for and al- 
most alone, but the daughter of wealth and afilucnce. 

“ But,” she interrupted, “is not my father a——” 

The blacksmith, anticipating her words, prevented 
her from finishing the sentence by putting in : 

“Yes, my child, Pedro is a father to you ; but what 
I mean is, you were a little girl when your father 
came to live here in Santiago.” 

“Indeed!” answered Juanita. 
my mother ?” 

“Did Pedro never tell you ?” 

“No, sir, my father never mentioned to me the 
name of my mother.” 

“That's very strange, senorita. Si, si, that’s very 
strange,” soliloquized the old man, in his own peculiar 
way. “Then 1 can’t tell, senorita,” he continued, ad- 
dressing the girl, “for I don’t know myself. Your 
father used to be a sailor, child—si, si, a sailor; and 
he didn’t live here, child, or his wife either. But he 
quitted the sea, child, and brought you here, alittle girl 
with golden hair and sky-blue eyes. Si, si, and you 
used to come over here and play while I beat upon 
the hard iron, and you were a great comfort to me, 
child—si, si, a great comfort to me, And one day 
when you were at play, after you had gone I found 
a little bracelet, and inside of it were the letters 
‘G. B.’ and, although I knew it was yours, yet a 
curious notion—si, si, a curious notion—possessed 
ine to keep it ; and although your father came here in 
quest of it, child, I told him I knew nothing of it. 
But now that you are old enough to take better 
care of it, senorita, I will give it to you. Si, si, I will 
go and get it for you.” 

As the old man hobbled off, Juanita’s- heart beat 
rapidly. The little of her past history related to her 
by him had, instead of satisfying her curiosity, in- 
creased it in tenfold proportion. 

The old man returned and placed in her hand & 
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758 
and hinge. Oa the iuside, as tle blacksmith bad , 
before said, were inscribed the letters “G. B.” 

A faint remembrance of once having had such an 
article crossed her mind, but so faint, that to say 
when it was, or from whom or whence it came, was | 
impossible. 


“Now then, my little dear;” said the tiacksmith, 
“try and take better care of it thar you did before, | 
and do not let anyone see it. Maybe, it will be of 
service to you by-and-by; si, senorita, si.” 

The hearse voice of Pedro calling for Juanita broke 
up the conference. 

She ran homewards, and the blacksmith betook bim- 
self to his daily toil. 

The last few hours had not materially changed the 
old man ; but the events of that morning had made 
an impression on the mind of the young girl ofa 
character too strong to be very easily shaken off. 

With an intellect strong and vigorous, capable of 
grasping and handling ideas to the effecting of any 
end she chose, and having had but a limited sphere 
of action for thought or feeling, her young faculties 
seized upon the loose material which the old man had 
given her; and though it was all conjecture, in less 
than a day she had built some of the fairest castles 
that the ideal world contains. 





OHAPTES IV. 

Tue lamp was flickering on the table in theeabin 
of the Harkaway, and the speechless timepieee 
pointed to the hour of two,as it swung up against 
the ceibing. 

But still our English friend refused to listen te 
the wooings of Morpheus. With his elbow resting, 
on the table and his hand supporting his chin, he sat 
dreaming with open eyes of Isabel. 

She was still before him in all her matchless beauty, 
her soft eyes were beaming upon him, and herivxu- 
riaut hair, thrown back a little from her temples, re- 
minded him of the goddess of liberty, whose image 
he bad so often seen in his own free and happy 
country. 

“ Delfosse,” said he—“ Delfosse, my dearest friend, 
thou art more highly favoured than the richest prince 
or the greatest monarch in the world. I would rather 
enjoy the consciousness of knowing that that woman 
loved me, than to possess Aladdin’s lamp and caverns 
full of rubies; Cuba and all her boasted wealth are 
worthless dross com to thee, oh, Isabel!” 

A moment he bowed his face in his hands, and then 
resumed his soliloquy, 

“ But the thought is vain, Ah, worse than vain, it 
is absurd, foolish. Besides, for me to love her would 
be dishonourable in the highest degree. She is be- 
trothed to Delfosse, my friend. Shall I act the part of 
a villain by becoming his rival? Psbaw! this is in- 
deed the climax of presumption. It might do for me 
to think of becoming his rival when I have gained her 
affection. Iam not even acquainted with her, and yet 
I am sitting here and speculating about—what? Why, 
about entering the lists with her lover, and contend- 
ing with him for what he hasalready won. Howridi- 
culous to sit up here appropriating the precious hours 
of sleep, musing an empty dream that has not the 
smallest shadow of hope of a realization. I pray the 
captain may not hear me when I get into my berth. 
This is so unmanly.” 

Such was the state of mind of our hero after his 
separation with Delfosse on the evening which dates 
the beginning of our history. 

The evening set apart for the interview at the resi- 
dence of the senora, when Beall was to be presented 
by his friend to her family, was at hand. 

The sea-breeze had died away, and from the fragrant 
groves to the north of the city came the aromatic 
zephyr of evening, floating silently, yet laden with 
aroma from the Montano del Cobre of Golosango, on 
whose green slopes and tangled woodlands grew the 
gorgeous productions of that summer land. 

Fair isle of Cuba! Well might the adventurous 
Castilian, bred in the superstitions of the fifteenth 
century, imagine, when he first inhaled thy salubrious 
atmosphere, that he had found the land in whose 
sweet-scented vales might be discovered that miracu- 
lous fountain whose healing waters could restore the 
bloom of youth to hoary age, and on whose enchanted 
brink the weary pilgrim might well exclain—“ Oh, 
death, where is thy sting? Ob, grave, where is thy 
victory ?” ; 

Our adventurer now began to attire himself in bis 
best apparel. Having completed his toilet, he ap- 
peared in a black-cloth coat, white vest, patent- 
leather slippers, and a light straw hat. On the ring- 
finger of his left hand glittered a diamond, and from 
hie smntehrsonent was suspended a massive chain of 
gold, 

To say nothing of his dress, Beall was a hand- 
some man. In his youthful face was every mark of 
nobleness and intelligence. He lacked no trait of 


4 


trayed itself in the flash of his eye and the tread of 
his foot. The outward man was effeminate in ap- 
pearance, it is true, and one.would have thought him 
as gentle as a fawn; yet to one capable of reading 
hina under that calm and docile surface, was seen 
crouched the fury of a lion. 

DeHosse was waiting when Beall approached the 
place of meeting. He was clad in thread garments 
of the most comfortable kind, checked with blue 
and white. His hat and shoes were similar to those 
of his friend. He was smoking a cigar, and after the 
first salutations of pe evening had ed, handed 
another to Beall, and‘locking Lis arm into that of the 
Englishmen, went off into the most rapid couversa- 
tionas they both walked up the street. 

At length they arrived at the house of Signora 
Grinag, and were received with all the civility and 
hospitality that warm-hearted Spaniards are capable 
of showing. 

Although Beall could speak the language, yet at 
first he was reserved and evidently ill at ease. 

The good manners, however, of the family, and the 
free and affable address of the three sisters, so con- 
duced to reasemme and compose bim that he was soon 
able to converse with some satisfaction, and not a 
little interest tewhis fair hostesses. 

Delfosse wag tly, without intending it, assid- 
uous in his sttaniions 10 Isabel. Beall, asa matter of 
course, divided bis courtesies between the other two 
sisters, the gener having left the parlour at a very 
early hour ef theevening ; but, at same time, he 
felt himaeMf ieegsistibly drawn towards the poiut of 
all attraction imsthe whole compass of the Grinan 
family cingle--nemely, Isabel. 
|. With epe@ye on Magdalena, who was vis-a-vis to 
him, and ¢ke other on Dolorita, who was sitting near 
him, and at bis right hand, one would have thought 
him cross-eyed, so intent did he seem to be in enter- 
taining them both at the same time. 

But to know the whole truth, his ear was only open 
te the low sweet tones of the third sister, as they fell 
mpon it like the sweet tones of an Molian lyre swept 
by light and fantastic fingers upon the summer 


It was as if an hand had struck his own 
heart-strings with the power of inspiration, causing 
delightful music to reverberate through every avenue 
of his soul. 

He was no longer‘himself, and what was worse, 
he felt not now, even in this short time, that feeling 
of deep friendship he had so lately feit for Delfosse. 

The form of Isabel had come up between them like 
a mist before the face of the sun, and the vision of 
love became dim inthe very morning of its life. His 
own words, lately spoken in jest, were but too 
prophetic. Henceforth the two friends must be rivals. 

The evening had nearly passed when Delfosse, 
looking towards Beall, arose to take his departure. 

“Have you spent your time pleasantly, senor?” 
inquired Isabel of the latter. 

** Most happily, senorita,” was the reply; ‘“ I should 
have been very stupid not to have done so. Your 
charming sisters have not lacked any industry in 
order to entertain me.” 

“ We are happy to have had the occasion, senor,” 
spoke one of the two referred to. 

“Which IL appreciate with all my heart,” put in 
Beall, with a polite bow. 

Just then a party of soldiers passed the door. It 
was probably the military band returning from the 
Plaza, where it had been to play for the amusement 
of the Governor. 

Delfosse and the two sisters who had striven to 
keep the absent-minded Englishman engaged, walked 
to the window. 

The pulse of our hero beat quickly—he had never 
been taught to overcome an impulse—and in a mo- 
ment lie was at the side of Isabel. 

“ Senorita,” he said, ‘‘excuse my boldness.” 

“You have done nothing that merits apology, 
senor,” said Isabel. “I hope your visit to Cuba may 
be of signal benefit to your health. Senor Delfosse 
tells me that to the fact of your seeking te improve 
that richest of all blessings we owe the pleasure of 
your company,” she continued, speaking with marked 
cheerfulness, 

“Thank you,” replied Beall; “but a sad gainer I 
shall be if in regaining my health I should be so un- 
fortunate as to lose my heart.” 

“We have a-proverb in our language, senor. (I 
know not whether it be in yours or not), which 
says, ‘A fair exchange is uo robbery.’ Therefore, 
should yot happen to be so unfortunate as to lose 
yours, you must be sure to capture another in place 
of it.” 

“I fear I shall not be able to make such a profitable 
speculation, I must request you to negotiate for 
me.” 

“T will endeavour to do all I can, senor, to serve 





manhood. The strength of a masculine mind be- 


you, and to make your stay in our city as agreeable 
as possible.” 


“ T shall be perfectly satisfied if I can find it all like 
this,” he said. 
“ Then we may expect you often to see us, I hope.” 
“Tt will be a difficult matter to stay away, I fear. 
I only wish I may be able,” sighed Beall. 
Isabel smiled. 
“Come, Beall,” spoke Delfosse in English; “it is 
time for us to go.” 
-* Aye, aye,” replied Beall, without turning his bead. 
“T'saw you at the Panorama two nights ago,” he 
resumed to Isabel. ‘Since then, senorita, I have becu 
troubled very much.” 
“ What has been the cause of your trouble ?” she 
asked, with solicitude. 
“The thought of leaving Cuba—the anguish of 
leaving you. This overbalances the joy the present 
moment affords. When may I see you again?” 
“If you mean as you see me now, as often as you 
ease. If you mean in private, never at all.” 
“ Then, the sun, you shine for all,” said our 
hero, witha show of di tment. 
“ Until my is blended with that of another,” 
jestingly Isabel. 

“ Alas! them, that it ever shone on me!” ejaculated 
Beall. 


‘“ Why, sener ?” iaquired Isabel. 

“ Beoauee it has. all other lights, and left 
me in total darieness.” 

“ Spaniards aever flatter,” said Isabel, with a mean- 
ing look. : 

“ Nor English either,” said the former, “‘ when they 
love.” ~- 

“Then they must be very presuming,” said Isabel, 
with alook of val. ? 

“Mr. Beall). am waiting for you,” broke in Del- 
fosse, 

‘lo sit “pew was out of the question. He 
arose, and offering herhand, he took it with all 
the fervowref a dove-sick youth, and, without saying 
* adios,” pressed it in silenee, and left. 

‘The eataestaessof bis friend’s behaviour on this 
oceasion had not escaped the eye of Delfosse, and, had 
he been a Spaniard, he would have regarded itin a more 
serious light ; but he, good fellow as he was, seemed 
not to notice it, and showed not a particle of resent- 
ment, conducting himself in his usual manner, and 
appearing as free and easy as ever. 

“* What think you, Beall, of my choice of female 
beauty ?” he asked as they walked down the street. 
“Can a. man of any kind of discretion fail to adinire 
my taste, eh ?” 

“ T am enly sorry our eyes should see things in the 
same light,” replied his companion. 

“ What, you are not caught, too, are you? How- 
ever, I began to think as much when I perceived how 
hard a matter it was to get you away. A capital 
joke, ha, ha! to take a friend to see my lady-love, and 
he become my rival,” said Delfosse, laughing, as if 
the conduct’ of Beall were of course worthy oaly of 
ridicule. 

“It isnot in my power to prevent such a thing,” 
said Beall, equally as serious as’ his companion‘ was 
tvifliug. ‘Hate me, if you please—say I am not 
worthy your esteem—put me down as a recreant 
traitor to all the pledges of frieudship, still must I 
confess I am ensnared by the matchless beauty of your 
Isabel.” 

“But why so earnest, Beall? You certainly have 
a right to be my opponent and frieud at the same 
time. It is a pleasure—rather a circumstance to be 
desired—this thing of having a rival. Why, itis de- 
cidedly capital. You don’t mind falling desperately in 
love at first sight; you beat the French by great odds 
—you do indeed.” And Delfosse laughed till the sound 
of his merriment echoed again from the walls of the 
narrow streets of Santiago. 

“ But in treth, Delfosse, are you engaged to Isabel ?”” 
asked Beall, very seriously. 

“ That doesn’t matter, to be sure. At all events she 
is single yet, and you have the right to win herif you 
cap.” 


* But I Lave not the right to act dishonourably !” 
said Beall, after a while touched by the extreme frauk- 
ness of his friend. “ Forgive me, Delfosse; I have be- 
haved indisereetly. This warm climate has acted up- 
ou my brain and sent me mad. I will see the siren no 
more.” 

“ How?” exelaimed Delfosse, surprised. 

‘“* Bocause if seeing her can cause me to act the part 
of a villain, I will see her no more.” 

“The sacrifice, my dear friend, isso great I can 
scarcely appreciate it, But by all means I would 
have you recall your rash vow. Ican never, never 
believe you to be capable of performing an unworthy 
action, do what you may.” 

By this time they had reached the wharf. When 
they, were about to separate for the night Beal! 
turned towards the Frenchman with moist eyes, aud 
said: 

“ Delfosse, I would rather die than you should 





think so!” 
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“I need no stronger proof of your magnanimity ,” 
replied the Frenchman, grasping the hand of Beall. 

“Now. we part,” said the latter. 

* Yes, it is time,” said the other. 

‘*May heaven bless you,” said Beall. 
not meet again.” 

“ Are you mad, them, in truth?” exclaimed Delfosse, 
turning back. 

“Perhaps I am,” said Beall. 
leave Santiago to-morrow |” 

“ Great heavens!” ejaculated the Frenchman. 

“I speak soberly,” said Beall. ‘Ask me no more 
questions. Take this ring, and if ever you are inter- 
rogated in regard to the donor, say itis the gift of an 
Englishman, who, to preserve his honour, sacrificed 
the companionship of his best-loved friend.” 

The form of Beall was soon lost in the darkness. 
The brig was lying in the stream. 

Delfosse listened to the splash of the oars until 
the sound died away in the distance, then slowly 
turning away, he walked to the counting-house of the 
establishment in which he was employed. The con- 
duct of Beall was inexplicable. 


“ We may 


* But mad or sane, I 


CHAPTER V. 


BEALL arose the next morning from a couch of un- 
pleasant dreams. He was depressed in spirits, and 
physically indispesed. He had fully made up his 
mind to leave Santiago. 

To remain longer was only to feed an appetite 
whivh was insatiable, and to become hateful to the 
best of friends. The brig was not ready to sail, but 
a schooner then lying at Pont di Sal, a place near the 
city, but farther down the harbour, was expected to 
leave in a few hours. 

She had orders to Santa Cruz, and thence to the 
Continent. ‘ 

At two o'clock p.m. of that day he left the Hark- 
away and went on board the Templeton. Captain 
Trott, of the said vessel, had been up to the city on 
several occasions, and our hero had made hisacquaint- 
ance heretofore, and found him a pleasant companion. 

Having to see the agents of the vessel again before 
he took his departure, he determined to appropriate the 
cool of the evening to that purpose, with a view of 
returning before the morning, well aware that, with 
the first rays of the suv, the light breeze from the 
land would, if he spread his white sails to catch its 
aromatic breath, waft him beyond the restless breakers 
that washed the rock-bound coast. 

After much persuasion, he prevailed upon Beall to 
accompany him back to the city. 

“T will go!” he exclaimed, at length, “ and take one 
more last look at that lovely being, and then turn my 
back upon her for ever.” . 

The sun was gone, and twilight had almost disap- 
peared when they reached the dock in Santiago. 

“TI will now proceed to execute my errand with my 
agents, Mr. Beall,” said Trott. ‘‘ You can accompany 
me if you like, or you may meet me here at eleven. 
Which will you do ?”- 

“T will meet you here precisely at the hour you 
name.” 

“ Be sure,” said the captain. 

“T shall be prompt,” was our hero’s reply. 

They separated. 

The wild, romantic, and ancontrolled disposition of 
our English adventurer had often led him into diffi- 
culties amusing aud uot altogether free from danger. 
This evening, if ever, he was in the humour to 
attempt deeds of daring and actions both rash and 
unwarrantable, provided he might obtain thereby a 
momentary satisfaction of the longings of that inor- 
dinate desire to see once more the woman whose peer- 
less beauty had aroused the untamed ‘passions of his 
youthful heart, and which, for the last few days, had 
burned within his bosom like the lurid fires of another 
Vesuvius. 

As he walked up the street, indifferent to all around 
him, he pondered within himself how he should be 
able to see Isabel—to gaze upon her for five minutes 
only would suffice. He would jeopardize his existence 
for the sake of such a sight. 

A Spanish prison, which he had often seen in a 
certain street, through whose defiant grates the dark 
eyes of the prisoners were constantly peering, 
was no terror to the heart intoxicated with pas- 
sion. 

He reached the blue-walled house of Senora 
Grinan. He passed the door. The curtains were 
up. Her mother was sitting in the front room. A 
guitar and music-book were on a sofa in the room. 
He passed unobserved, and was on the point of giving 
it up im despair, when he discovered the aperture 
through which the brigand Don Manuel had before 
entered. He perceived that the opening led to the 

den. 

“Tn here, if may be,” 
able to catch a view of 
rooms,” 


thought he, “I may be 
her in some of the back 





Tbe fountains were, as before, inactive; and but 
for the dampness pervading the foliage, were as 
silent and motionless as though they had never 
spouted their beautiful cascades to revive the 
drooping shrubbery around. The gas-lamps shone 
dimly, and the occasional dripping of water thrown 
up not an hour before upon the leaves reminded our 
hero of summer showers in his native land. But in- 
stead of the lofty pine, the giant oak, the evergreen 
cedar, and fragrant myrtle, he stood among the 
luxuriant rows of the orange and lemon, laden with 
their luscious productions, while the tall palm spread 
out its broad canopy above his head and the pine- 
apple grew at his feet. 

The strange beauty of the scene at first had the 
effect of daunting the bold Englishman, and the idea 
of being an eavesdropper in sach a place as San- 
tiago was not calculated to reassure him. 

But as has before been said, his desire to see Isabel 
once more overeame every other consideration. The 
longer he remained im the garden the stronger grew 
the madness. The scent of the tropical flowers 
increased the malady. Everything was clothed with 
the glory of divinity. There only lacked the ap- 
pearance of Isabel to complete the scene, and the 
realization of the most enchanting vision of oriental 
climes would be his. He must see her He cannot 
quit the place without it. He must kneel at her feet 
and worship her as a goddess, 

But how might he bring herto hin? Had he been 
superhuman as he beliewed her to be, he could have 
brought her to him by the power of magic. But, alas! 
his own weakness was the only reality that was 
appreciable to him. Unhappily, our misfortunes are to 
us the most incontrovertible facts. 

There was no light in the place, save that of the 
moon, which fell through the green: leaves, upon the 
ground, checkering the walks and squares, and 
clothing the scene ag with a rich and variegated 
carpet, 

Oh, if she would come! He must be near her. 
Must he go, and not seeher? ‘To-morrow would find 
him bidding farewell to the receding coast. 

“Cruel society !” he exclaimed; “ would to heaven 
you had no rules. Then I might call her to me as 
the night-bird calls its mate. I could sing, and she 
would come tome. I would woo her until morning, 
or she should hear my love-song.” 

Long he sat at the foot of the tall orange-tree and 
brooded over his idle dreams; nor was he awakened 
from his reverie until the town-clock struck ten. An 
hour now was all the time that remained for him to 
reach the boat in ; and although the distance was not 
very great, he thought it was best to be going. 

He was somewhat perplexed to find the place through 
which he had entered, and began to be seriously 
confused, when the fall of a light footstep and the 
rustling of a lady’s dress close at his heels so 
agitated him that he could not move a step farther; 
and for fear of being discovered, he placed himself un- 
der the shadow of some thick shrubbery that grew 
near the walk. But it was too late. Isabel—yes, 
Isabel—in the glorious personification of all love- 
liness, and the embodiment of every grace, her hair 
unbraided and floating nearly to the ground, her 
round, white arms naked, and bound at the wrist 
by plain gold bands, her snow-like shoulders, with- 
out a blemish, and of perfect mould, and her volup- 
tuous form ready to burst from the thin gauze that 
enveloped her swan-like breast—the peerless Isabel 
stood before him. To flynow would doubtlessly sub- 
ject him to arrest ; for before he could make his escape, 
the police, called to the spot by the young girl, would 
be upon him. He determined to spoak, 

“ Senorita Isabel, it is I, be not afraid.” 

In a moment the thought of Don Mannel was in 
her mind, and she exclaimed : 

“How dare you appear here again ?” 

“Forgive me,” implored Beall, kneeling at her feet, 
“T came here te catch one more last look at the 
fairest woman I ever saw. I did not expect to be 
seen.” 

“You are guilty of a very rash act, seaor,” she re- 
plied, recognizing our hero: 

“Of that, lady, I am well aware,” rejoined Beall 
“but know thou, perfect one, itis not todothee injury. 
Thy purity, thy angelic beauty would strike me dead 
at the first idea of an xuholy thought, yet { have 
acted rashly, and deserve your everlasting displeasure.” 

“You have done very wrong. I can find no excuse 
for your conduct,” she said. 

“ Hear me, Isabel. I yielded to an influence that 
was uncontrollable. Impelled by a power superior 
to all promptings of discretion, I came here to see you 
or die! And now that I have seen you, I cannot live un- 
less I tell youT love you to distraction.” 

‘‘T fear,” said Isabel, “ your love is too sudden to 
endure. Atall events, your present conduct shows 
you to be too impulsive and rude. You must in- 
stantly leave this en. If my mother knew you 
were here it would not be wellfor you. She would 





eall the police, and you would be arrested. You 
ought to be exposed; but I cannot be unkind. Go. 
Leave the garden instantly, or it may be too late!” 

“Then you do entertain some sympathy for me?” 

“Only enough to see you safe out of this very 
culpable and gross offence, for which [ am generous 
enough, against propriety, to forgive you,” she replied, 
softened somewhat in her tone of voice, but decidedly 
in earnest. 

“T am your prisoner, Isabel; do with me what you 
like ; I cannot leave you until I have told you every- 
thing.” 

“Senor Beall, this is madness. Consider for a 
moment what you are doing, and quit this folly. 
Think to what dreadful suspicions you would doom 
me were you discovered. Let such a consideration 
as that move you to instant action. There are but 
two alternatives—you must go immediately as you 
came, or I will instantly make an alarm.” 

“ Isabel,” he pleaded, 

“ Begone, I say ; someone approaches!” 

**Tsabel!” 

“ Another moment of delay, and I will arouse the 
household.” 

“Tsabel, say will you think of me when I am 
gone?” 

“ Yes, but go now!” 

She pushed him from her; and as she glided 
away, pointed to the gate, and with a look that 
was half sympathetic, half reproachful, she dis- 
appeared behind the thick shrubbery that grew be- 
tween the place where our hero stood and tho front 
wing of the mansion. 

Beall at first, with his senses stupefied, stood like a 
statue. But before long, returning reason began to 
convince him that to remain where he was was highly 
impracticable. He wiped away the big drops of per- 
spiration that had gathered on his face, took one long, 
last look at the place that sheltered that being whose 
attractiveness had robbed him of his whole heart, 
and left the garden as unsatisfied as whea he had 
entered it but a short time before. 

He gained the boat, ntet the captain of the ship, 
and, without farther adventure, arrived on board 
the schooner a few minutes after midnight. 

The next morning Delfosse was on the deck, before 
the anchors were weighed, for the purpose of taking 
a final leave of his English friend, and to say one more 
farewell word, 

While the sailors were busy in hoisting the sails 
and making preparations as rapidly as they could to 
take advantage of the breeze, that only blows in the 
morning for a few hours, Beall had stepped below and 
brought up a decanter and some tumblers, as if the oc- 
casion required that, in order to part in good spirits, 
they should indulge in the taking of a glass of wine 
as a stimulant whose enlivening effects should neutra- 
lize the depressing influences the scene was found to 
create. 

“But would you not like to see Isabel this 
morning ?” laughingly asked Delfosse. 

“ Yes,” replied Beall, ‘‘ but speak of her no more.” 

“ Well, then, here’s wine——” 

“Yes, Delfosse,” interrupted Beall, “good wine. 
It doubtiess came from old Spaia. I bought it yes- 
terday from a Spanish brig just in from sea. Take 
a bumper, Delfosse. Who can say we shall ever 
drink together again ?” 

Delfosse poured out a glassful. 

“T will drink,” said he, “to our friendship. May 
it prove always constant.” 

“ A friendship,” remarked Beall, “ that should never 
have been, or else been immortal.” 

“ Which is immortal,” responded Delfosse. 

“T have wronged you, Delfosse, by loving your 
promised wife.” 

“ My dear friend, you are too sensitive. Pray don’t 
make yourself miserable about nothing.” 

“T can’t help it,” replied Beall. 

“You must help it. Make up your mind to go 
back with me, and stay at least until the sailing of the 
Harkaway.” . 

“Tcannot. You would not ask me if you knew 
how well I love Isabel.” 

“ Pshaw !” laughed Delfosse. 

“Ah! you may make light of it now; but were I 
to stay and win the affections of Isabel (Ido not say 
I could, and am only reasoning hypotheticalty), how 
different would be your feelings towards me. Jealousy, 
cold and cruel as the grave, would cast its hateful 
shadow between us, and every feeling of friendship 
would take wings and fly away. No, no, it will not 
do; I must leave.” 

“ And so must I,” said Delfosse, “since the vessel is 
moving down the stream. Then, if you will go, heaven 
bless you!” hecontinued. “ Hore, [ driak to Isabel.” 

“ Yes,” exclaimed Beall, “to Isabel of Santiago: I, 
too, drink to her !” 

A hearty clasp of the hand, a waving of hats, and 
they parted. 

(To be continued) 
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Tue Finse Cur or Tea prunk In ENGLAND.— 
In all probability, the first cup of tea made in Eng- 
land was drunk upon the site of Buckingham 
Palace, St. James's Park; for the Earl of Arling- 
ton took the first pound of tea to England, having 
bought it in Holland for sixty shillings; and at this 
time the earl resided at Arlington House, which was 
taken down to make room for Buckingham House, 
since altered to the Queen's Palace. 





XK ENMORE. 
a > 
CHAPTER XIIL 

Tue evening of the sixth of July was calm and 
pleasant, avd the moon, almost at its full, shed a soft, 
gentle light over a busy scene. 

Within the walls of Kenmore all was bustle and 
activity. Some fifty gallant knights had arrived, and 
stout men-at-arms without number. Fair ladies 
and gentle dames graced the hall, and made glad 
the hearts of aspiring gallants. 

The song, the jest, and the story, mingled with 
peals of merry laughter, awoke the air withinthe keep, 
while answering notes came from the courtyard of joy 
aud mirth 

Great butts of beer and mead had been rolled out 
aud set flowing, and the retainers of Kenmore gave 
a grand specimen of their hospitality, 

Outside the walls upon the green surface of the 
evoad park were pitched many tents, and from far and 
near had gathered the people to behold the morrow’s 
sports. Grooms were busy looking to the horses of 
tucir masters, and the hammers of the armourers were 
heard far into the night. 

‘The night passed and the morning broke fair and 
lovely. A gentle breeze came down from the moun- 
‘ains, bringing upon its bosom coolness gathered on its 
way from the lake, and the few light clouds thathung 
arguud the summit of Ben Lawers gave token, accord- 
ing to Finlan’s declaration, that the day would not be 
ioo warm. At an early hour the grooms had the 
horses out for exercise, aud the esquires were over- 
Lauling their masters’ armour. 

“ Good Aldred, who acts as your esquire to-day ?” 
asked Edwin. The lad was feeling better than he 
had for some days, and was really looking quite 
fresh, though a close observer might have sus- 
pected that the excitement of the occasion lent the 
colour to his face 

“ ] have no esquire,” replied our hero, with a smile. 
“Tam my own esquire, my Own armourer, and my 
ewn groom, and thus I know when all is in readiness. 
When Icome to put on my armour I can vouch 
jor each particular piece and swear to the virtue of 
«ach hinge and rivet. As for my horse, he knows my 
every wish. By caving for him myself I really make 
himso fara part of myself that he actually seems to 
feel when the trial comes.” 

“ Goed!” cried the boy. “That is the spirit that 
wins the day. How many other knights can say the 
sume ?” 

‘There are some of them,” replied Aldred. “I saw 

L a Douglas caring for his own armour, though he 

has little to do with his horse, and there I fear he is at 

fault. He will ride a restive, fierce-spirited beast to- 

day, and if harm come to him it will be from that 

source. But he is an expert horseman, aud Northum- 
berland had better look out for him.” 

“Yet,” pursued Edwin, “ you must have someone 
to attend upon you in the list; I wish 1 were strong 
enough.” 

“] am well provided for in that respect,” said the 
knight. “ The earl Las set Siward apart for that ser- 
vice. 

“Then you have the best esquire in Christendom,” 
cried the boy, enthusiastically, “aud Siward is to serve 
the best knight.” 

“Hush, Edwin. You know not what you say.” 

‘ Upon my life I speak the truth, Aldred. There is 
not a better esguire in the realm than my father’s 





armourer.” 
“ You trifle, brother. I spoke not of Siward.” 
“Oh, you like not that I should praise the knight, 
ei? Very well, 1'll reserve farther remark on that 


score till this evening.” 

About an hour after breakfast a grand flourish 
of trumpets startled the waiting throng, and pre- 
neutly the knights began to appear and select their 
Lorses. 

‘'be lists had been prepared upon a capital site. A 
low level piece of firm-bottomed meadow, from two 
sides of which the ground arose in gentle slopes, so 
that thousands might easily and comfortably view 
the scene. 

Upon one side of the lists, just at the edge of the 
enclosure, a broad dais had been erected, whereon were 
seated the distinguished guests. 

Atholbane, wiio felt not in the mood for the jousts, 
was to be macter of the ceremonies, and the king had 


consented to act as judge and umpire to settle all dis- 
putes and make all decisions. 

Clara Douglas in vain sought to escape the perform- 
ance of the duty which had been assigned to her. 

Atholbane and the king had selected her, and would 
listen to no refusal. 

She was queen of the occasion, and was to bestow 
the prizes upon the victorious knights. 

Early in the day the archers had the field, and many 
a rare shot was made, and a stout son of Donald bore 
off the prize. 

As the cavalcade, headed by the heralds, entered 
the lists, the archers withdrew, and ere long proclama- 
tion was made that the contending knights might 
appear. 

A full score of iron-clad warriors arranged 
themselves before the dais, to whom Atholbane 
made known the rules that were to govern the 
jousts. 

After this, the king arose and addressed them. 

“For any injury that may this day happen to life 
or limb,” he said, “ no man shall be held to account, 
providing it be done in fair and manly fight. ButI 
charge you against undue passion. Let no animosity 
make you blind. Let no heat of madness lead you 
to strike an opponent when he is defenceless, either 
from the loss of his weapons, or from being down 
upon his kuees or his back. Yet, ifa man, even upon 
his back, use vile or insulting language, he may be 
chastised.” 

The first joust was between a stout knight of Scone, 
attached to the king's household, and a Norman 
follower of the Earl of Northumberland. The Scot 
was a gallant knight, and most of those who wit- 
nessed the sport were upon his side, but the Norman 
was a better horseman, and bandied the lance with 
the utmost skill. At the first bout the Norman 
shivered his lance handsomely, at the same time 
turning away the lance of his opponent, so tiat it was 
not even cracked. 

At the second bout the Scot was unhorsed and 
hurled upon the ground with such force that he was 
no more fit for the saddle. 

Even the hardy Highlanders joined in the voice of 
praise to the Norman kuiglt, fur he had gallantly won 
the prize. 

* You must look to your laurels, sire,”\ said Gomar, 
the stout Earl of Northumberland, who was seated 
near the king. 

Edgar was slightly chafed, but he tried not to show 


it. 

“ We will show you rare sport by-and-by, good 

cousin.” 

“ But call you not that rare sport, sire?” 

“ Yes, verily ; but I look for heavier work when 
you and Douglas take the field. By my faith, Gomar, 
you must look to yourself.” 

r Let the best knights win,” said Gomar, with a 
nod. 

“So be it!” responded the king. 

While fresh knights were preparing, the spectators 
were entertained with a wrestling match. 

The next joust was between two Scotch knights, 
who bore themselves right gallantly, and after break- 
ing three lances, they retired from the lists as good 
friends as when they entered. 

By-and-by Atholbane arose in his place, and after 
a loud flourish of trumpets announced that Gomar of 
Northumberland with four followers gave challenge 
toany five knights who dared touch their lances. This 
was theevent that had been anxiously looked for, 
and a thousand hearts throbbed with eager expectation, 
This was to be the grand joust of the occasion, and 
those who were fond of seeing heavy blows had uo 
fear of being disappointed. 

For a little time there were notes of busy prepa-~ 
ration, and anon the heralds at that end of the lists 
which was upon the king’s left hand blew a heavy blast, 
and forth rode the stout Earl of Northumberland to the 
ceutre of the enclosure, where he plunged his lance 
into the ground, leaving the shaft standing upright, 
and then drew back a few paces. 

A right gallant and stalwart knight was Sir Gomar, 
and the Englishmen were proud of him. 

Directly, the heralds at the other end of the lists 
blew a loud blast, and forth rode Earl Douglas, his 
beautiful horse proudly prancing and defiantly sniffing 
the air, straight to the centre of the enclosure, and 
with a graceful sweep of his lance Douglas touched 
the upright shaft of Northumberland. 

Theo when Gomar had taken his weapon the two 
earls rode back in their respective places. 

Another flourish of trumpets on Gomar’s side, and 
Thorwald advanced to the line and set up his lance. 

He was a doughty-looking knight, and bore himself 
proudly erect. His vizor was up, and his dark eyes 
flashed as he gave his challenge. 

He chose to fight under Gomar'’s banner because by 
birth he was English, and he was proud of his Norman 
blood, and furthermore, he sought an opponent that 
was sure to appear on the other side. 








Aldred of Lanark, from motives of delicacy, would 
have chosen to answer the summons of another 
knight; but Douglas bad set him secend on the list, 
and he could not refuse. So, when the Scottish 
heralds blew their blast, he rode forth and touched the 
lance which Thorwald had set up. 

His horse advanced at a gentle trot, in a quiet and 
subdued manner, and some there were who fancied 
that the animal lacked spirit, but others eould have 
told them that the well-trained, wary beast was re- 
serving his strength for the time of need. And the 
rider himself exhibited none of the pride and 
ey which had been exhibited by the Son of 
Sric. 

He performed the movement with easy grace, and 
when he returned to the paling his horse came to a 
moderate 

Next from the English side came John of Alnwick, 
a Saxon knight of much renown, and to auswer his 
challenge appeared Kilburn of Kilburn, a brave and 
gallant knight attached to the household of Edgar. 

Next Gomar sent forth a stout Norman, Archer, 
Count of Bayeux, and to touch his lance Douglas had 
appointed Walter of Haddington. 

The fifth knight who responded to the call of the 
English heralds was aa of St. Albans, and forth 
from Douglas’s side rode the true and trusty knight 
Fitz Henry of Stirling. 

After this the ten knights were called to the dais, 
where Atholbane read to them the rules for the 
joust. 

First, they declared that they held no animosity, and 
that they had no wish to take undue advantage. Se- 
condly, they were to observe the rules which had al- 
ready been given for the government of the previous 
jousts; they were to ride four tilts, and then suck 
as were unhorsed might discard the lance and fight 
on foot with the sword or axe, but no knight in the 
saddle could ride ata knight that was on fot. 

The joust was to continue so long as there was a 
single knight who could find a just oppovent. Should 
all the knights be down on one side, and two leit 
standing on the other, these latter might decide be- 
tween themselves by the sword, by casting lots, or they 
might leave the decision to the king. 

When all bad been thus arranged the knights took 
their places at their respective starting-points, and 
shortly afterwards the king’s herald sounded the 
charge. 

Forth sprang the horses with a rush like the sweep- 
ing of the mighty winds, and in the centre of the eu- 
closure they met. 

‘The shock wasterrific, and fora few moments it was 


‘impossible to tell who was up and who was down. 


The first to shoot away from the mass of confusion 
with his lance shivered to atoms was Aldred of La- 
nark. 

He satin his seat as firmly asever—and his horse 
quickly came to a — trot, as though nothing un- 
usual had happened 

“Was I not right 2” cried Edwin. He looked up 
into the face of his fair cousin as he spoke. ‘Iam 
glad for your sake.” 

Clara Douglas cast a quick glance towards her 
companion, and when she saw how earnest he was, 
and when she remembered where his sympathies lay, 
she sought not to hide her real feelings, and the 
gratitude of ber heart shone in her beaming eyes and 
upon her flushed cheeks. Presently afterwards she 
saw her father ride forth and join Aldred, but his 
horse was not under good control. 

“ Ha, see !” uttered Edwin, “there goes Thorwald. 
His shield is broken in, and his lance shows no sigu 
of having hit anything. .My soul! it must have been 
a heavy blow that Aldred gave him.” 

Aye, and so it had been, and but for the accident 
of his bounding against the shoulder of John of 
Alnwick, and thus being thrown back to his 
place, he would have been unhorsed. Gomar and 
Douglas bad each broken a lance, and so had the 
knights of Alawick and Kilburn. The doughty 
Count of Bayeux bad beon unhorsed by Walter of 
Haddingdon, and Covil of St. Albans had been 
near suffering the same disaster at the hands of the 
Knight of Stirling. 

“My lord,” said Aldred, as Douglas rode to his 
side near the paling, “I would advise you to take 
another horse.” 

“No, no, Aldred. This beast is powerful and wil- 
ling.” 

“ But a little too excitable,” suggested our hero. 
“ Gomar rides a better, and thus has great advantage.’ 

But, Douglas believed that his horse would calm 
down, so he determined to keep lim for the next tilt, 
for the beast possessed powers of endurance not to be 
excelled. 

As no one had, been unhorsed upon Douglas’s side, 
the Count of Bayeux was allowed to take a fresh 
horse, and as soon as other lances had been given 
in place of those that had been broken, the heral¢ 
sounded the second charge. 
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As before, Aldred of Lanark was the first to emerge 
from the scene of the shock, his shattered lance show- 
ing that he bad made a grand stroke, while his steady 
mien gave token that he had not even been shaken in 
seat. 

“* He owes that to his horse,” remarked a Norman 
courtier who sat near the king. 

“Owes what to his horse?” demanded Edwin of 
Kenmore. 

“The ease with which he passed through that 
heavy meeting,” replied the Norman. 

“ And who, think you, trained the noble beast ?” re- 
torted Edwin, quite warmly. ‘By my faith, I think 
a true knight may in a measure be known by the 
manner in which he looks to his preparations. Sir 
Aldred cares for his own horse; and the animal, in all 
that pertains to such feats as these, is really ‘a part of 
himself. The same master mind gives directions to 
both lance and steed. But wait till they come to the 
sword and axe. By St. Michael! I doubt if North- 
umberland has a follower that can match him.” 

At this moment the lad’s attention was arrested 
by a quick cry from Clara, and upon looking towards 
the centre of the arena he saw that Douglas had been 
unhorsed. 

“ All is right,” announced the king, who had heard 
the maiden’s exclamation. ‘“ Your father is not hurt. 
His horse reared and threw him. "T'was not thelance 
of Northumberland.” 

But Donglas was not the only one who had met 
with mishap. 

The Count of Bayeux had gone down a second 
time beneath the heavy assault of Haddington ; Covil 
of St. Albans had been fairly lifted out of his seat 
by the gallant Fitz Henry of Stirling; while the 
Saxon Knight of Alnwick had succeeded in unhors- 
ing Kilburn. 

‘Thorwald came forth, sitting firmly enough in his 
seat, but his lance had as yet sustained no injury. 
Nota stroke had he made with it: as, at each tilt, 
Aldred had turned it adroitly aside upon the smooth 
surface of his buckler. 

Asthere were two knights now afoot upon each 
side, it was decided that they should stand back and 
let the other six ride the third tilt. 

In place of Earl Douglas came Walter of Had- 
di to oppose Gomar, while Fitz Henry of Stir- 
ling, who had disposed of St. Albans, took Kilburn’s 
place against John of Alnwick. 

As the tilters took their places, after having ob- 
tained fresh lances, Gomar said to Thorwald : 

“Look ye, Sir Thorwald, know that both the king 
and Douglas look upon Aldred of Lanark as their 
champion, and if I am not much mistaken, Athol- 
bane gives him his sympathy. Can you not ride him 
down ?” 

Thorwald declared that he would do it. 

“And,” pursued Gomar, as though he would give 
one last spur, “it may be that the Lady Clara would 
like very well to bestow the prize upon her father’s 


protege. 

It might have been better for the Son of Eric if 
Gomar had not spoken those last words; for the 
trumpet sounded just as they were concluded, and 
Thorwald dashed to the charge with a fierce oath 
upon his lips, and with such a vengeful clutch upon 
the shaft of his lance that half his control over the 
weapon was gone. 

He aimed to strike his adversary in the throat, but 
his point was turned aside, and in a moment both he 
and ‘his horse were rolling in the dust. 

It was a heavy onset, as the list of the fallen gave 
ample proof. 

Walter of Haddington had gone down before 
Gomar; while Alnwick and Stirling, who had met 
front to front, both went down from the force of the 
shock. In short, the Earl of Northumberland and 
the Knight of Lanark were the only ones who re- 
mained in their saddles. 

“Sir Aldred,” cried Gomar, “if it please you, we 
will ride the fourth tilt.” 

At this moment Thorwald came up, and claimed 
the privilege of a fresh horse. He would ride 
against the Knight of Lanark. 

“ Nay,” said the king, who had overheard the con- 
versation, “that cannot be. Thorwald has not yet 
broken a lance. Let him wait for the sword. If, how- 
ever, it pleaseth our good cousin of Northumberland 
to ride the fourth tilt, the lists are still open for him 
and the Knight of Lanark.” 

“ So let it be,” answered Gomar. 

And as the two knightsturned towards their places, 
Thorwald moved away with bitter curses upon his 
lips. 

PT he trumpet sounded again, and the horses bounded 
forward; but not with equal speed. 

When near the centre of the lists the horse of North- 
umberland stepped and staggered, while Aldred, with 
a movement that called forth more applause than had 
greeted any other event of the day, caused his own 
horse to rear straight up into the air, whirl to the 








right about, asthough upon a pivot, and then, lightly 
replacing his fore-feet upon the ground, to trot quietly 
back to the point from which he had started. 

Gomar’s horse had fallen from exhaustion, and his 
master, with the spirit of a true -and loyal knight, 
announced that he would ride no more. 

Aldred of Lanark still sat firmly in his seat; and 
when he knew that Northumberland had left him 
master of the field, he raised his vizor and acknow- 
ledged by a graceful bow the vociferous greetings 
which were bestowed upon him from every hand. 

But not yet had the prize been won. Swords were 
to come next, and who should name the victor? No 
accident of horsemanship could give advantage or 
disadvantage here. Cool heads, quick eyes, stout 
hearts and strong arms were the requisites. 

Thorwald had selected a sword which he did not 
believe could fail him, and he swore that he would 
have revenge. He was all confidence now, for he fully 
believed that Aldred of Lanark lacked the strength 
of arm to contend with him. 

And Clara Douglas, when she saw the lowering 
brow and evil eye of the Son of Eric, and 
knew that he was to strike at Aldred, trembled with 
fearful apprehension. But Edwin whispered into her 
ear words of hope and promise. His faith in the 
Knight of Lanark was firm and abiding. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


THE contest now to take place was to be a general 
méléie, and all blows were to be fair, save those 
given to a man upon his knees, or to a man disarmed. 
The swords were heavy, with blunted points; the 
bucklers small and round; and each knight was 
armed with a short dagger, with which it was his 
privilege to demand surrender from a vanquished oppo- 
nent. At first the two parties were to oppose each 
other as before; but in case all upon one side should 
be down, and two, or more, remaining in arms upon 
the other, the latter might fight it out between them- 
selves if they chose. 

“ But where are our axes?” demanded Thorwald, 
after he had heard the rules lain down. 

“The king and Atholbane have forbidden them,” 
answered Gomar. 

“And why is that? By my life, that is an insult 
to knighthood !” 

“ Nay, nay, Thorwald,” said Northumberland, whe 
was too brave a knight to allow defeat to unmap him, 
however much he might chafe within. ‘ Our swords 
are heavy enough; and if we have the work I look for, 
there will be no lack of opportunity for the expendi- 
ture of strength.” 

“ Bat,” urged the Son of Eric, “it was settled 
in the first place that swords and axes were both 
to be used. Who has the authority to forbid tl:em 2?” 

“ The marshal, most assuredly,” replied the English 
earl. 

“ Not without cause.” 

‘* Perbaps he had cause sufficient.” 

“ What cause could he have had ?” 

‘* He may have feared hot blood,” answered Gomar. 
“ The axe is @ dangerous thing in the hands of a 
strong man who is mad with passion.” 

“ Pshaw ! Atholbane is over-nice.” 

“Easy, good Thorwald. Douglas and myself were 
both consulted, and we agreed with Atholbane and 
the king in that decision. So look to your sword, and 
see that you handle it becomingly. You will be pitted 
against the young Knight of Lanark at the start, and 
if he handle his sword as he handles his horse and 
lance, you will have work enough before you without 
thinking of your axe.” 

Thorwald was not at all pleased with this speech, 
and he turned abruptly away to hide his ill-feeling, 
for he cared not to call down censure from the powes- 
ful noble. And he had another reason for turning 
away so abruptly. 

He went directly to his tent, where he found his 
esquire engaged in rounding the dents out from his 
buckler. 

* Griffeth, I'll have my other sword.” 

“How, my master ?” 

* The sword which I directed you to bring.” 

“But,” said the esquire, in surprise, “that has a 
sharp point.” 

“Give yourself no trouble on that aceount. In all 
other respects it resembles this blunt-pointed weapon. 
By St. Michael ! I shall take it!” 

The knight reflected a moment, and then continued, 
in a lower tone: 

“ The scabbards of both swords are alike. I take 
this off for the purpose of arranging my cuirass. 
When I am ready to buckle it on again you hand the 
other by mistake. Can you remember that, in case 
I am called to account ?” 

“T can remember, my master.” 

“Then all is right. By heaven, Griffeth ! 
cause for this.” 

The esquire, who knew his master’s temoer, asked 


I have 


no questions, but proceeded to bring forth the sharp- 
pointed sword. 

In time the knights were ready; and attended by 
their esquires, they took their places near the centre 
‘of the arena. The note of battle was sounded by the 
heralds, and on the next instant the sharp clang of 
clashing steel broke the vibrating air. 

“ By my life!” cried the king, “ our stout Earl of 
Northumberland has found his match. Douglas is 
firm asa rock, I count him the best swordsman in 
my realm.” 

“ Not the best,” said Edwin of Kenmore. 
stands another by his side as good.” 

“Ha! See that!” broke forth Edgar, who had not 
noticed the words of the boy. ‘ Northumberland’s 
pojat is stricken down.” 

“ But he regains it, sire,” said a Norman gentleman 
who sat near. 

“ Aye,” cried the king, in ecstasy; ‘and he loses it 
again, too. By mycrown, but that was a noble stroke! 
See—Gomar falls back. Douglas’s point is at his throat. 
It is fixed beneath the seam of the gorget. Surrender 
—surrender, Northumberland !” 

“ Not yet, sire,’ shouted the Norman. “Gomar has 
freed himself, and now plays more warily. I lovk to 
see your proud earl overcome.” 

But the Norman’s prophecy was not fulfilled. he 
battle waxed hotter and hotter, and finally Gomar's 
buckler was beaten down, and his sword wrested from 
his grasp. 

“ Surrender!” cried Douglas. 

It was a bitter moment for the earl, but he curbed 
his passion, and acknowledged that he had ween 
fairly overcome. 

Gomar, as was the rule, withdrew from the scene, 
while Douglas, moving to a place near the 
held himself in readiness to give help to any of his 
followers who might need it, such being his right. 

Walter of Haddington, who had wielded the lance 
so ably, found the Count of Bayeux too much for him 
with the sword. The Norman knight was far the 
more skilful of the two, and ere long Haddington 
was conquered, 

But the gallant noble was not to bear off the honour 
so cheaply, for Douglas, who liked not to see his 
brother of Haddington thus dismissed, advanced from 
his place of rest, and touched the count’s buckler 
with his sword. 

At the endof the line Covil of St. Albans was 
pushing Fitz Henry of Stirling right gallantly, and 
those who watched the battle saw that tuc Scot must 
soon be vanquished. 

But there was another point {which had become 
ra chief cextre of interest to the assembled multi- 
tude. 

For a time Thorwald had played with extreme care, 
using his buckler with great dexterity, and seeming 
to think but little of those cutting strokes which might 
loosen the plates of his opponent’s armour. 

Twice had he lunged with all his might at Aldred’s 
throat before the latter discovered that the point of his 
adversary’s sword was sharp. 

“ Thorwald, how is this ?” he demanded. 

* How is what ?” 

“ Look at the point of your sword.” 

“A mistake of my esquire’s. Are you afraid of 
it?” 

“By heaven, no!” answered Aldred of Lanark; 
and from that moment his arm was gifted with two- 
fold strength, and the keenness of his vision was 
trebly inteusified. 

He knew that the craven meant him fatal harm, 
and he resolved that that hour should tell which was 
the best knight. 

In the temper of his sword he had the utmost con- 
fidence, having subjected it to tests more trying than 
any that could come from the cutting of common 
armour, and he bent himself to the work with a will 
and determination born of calm aud deliberate pur- 
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Gradually other combatants were overlooked, and 
every eye was turned upon the Knight of Lanark. 
His buckler met the sword of his antagonist at every 
point, while the edge of his own weapon, flashing like 
lightning, came surely down upon its mark, 

Thorwald struggled in vain. 

Not alone was it his passion that placed him at a 
disadvantage, for in every respect he had met his 
superior. 

From his left shoulder three of the plates had been 
cut away, from the right arm a portion of the armour 
was gone, while the gorget hung dangling upon the 
right breast, the chain having been cut from the left 
side. 

Thus shorn and stripped, the Son of Eric, with a 
hot, hissing oath, drew back for one more mighty 
lunge, and it was his last. His opponent compre- 
hended the movement at its inception, and when 
Thorwald’s sword approached him, he caught the 
point upon his buckler, at the same time bringing 








down his own weapon with a force that broke the 
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opposing blade in twain—broke it close up to the 


hilt. 

“ Surrender!” commanded Aldred. 

“ Never,” howled Thorwald, striking out with his 
mailed fist. 

Then Aldred threw down his own sword, and 
seized his adversary by the waist, lifting him from 
his feet, and hurling him flat upon his back, and then, 
with his knee upen the breast of the fallen man, he 
again demanded surrender. Thorwald did not speak 
—whether from inability or from perverseness, it 
made no odds—and his esquire was directed to assist 
him to his tent. 

Aldred of Lanark stood alone in the arena. All 
the others had been overcome save Earl Douglas, and 
he had withdrawn of his own accord. So the 
heralds were directed to proclaim the Knight of 
Lanark the victor, and while he advanced and knelt 
before the queen of the day, the air was rent with 
such shouts of applause as were never before heard at 
Kenmore. 

Clara Douglas did not tremble—there was no 
quivering of hand or lip—but with a proud and 
happy light in her eyes, and with gratefully swelling 
bosom, she advanced and threw a searf of crimson 
silk, richly embroidered with golden thread, over the 
shoulders of the victorious knight. 

As Aldred arose to his feet he was caught from 
behind, and before he could fully comprehend whether 
he was indebted to friend or to foe for the uncere- 
monious salutation, he was lifted to a broad litter 
made of green boughs, interwoven with rare and 
fragrant flowers, and very soon a score of stout 
foresters were bearing him towards the applauding 
roultitude. 

The Sen of Eric stood at the entrance to his tent, 
and witnessed the scene; and when he turned away 
he muttered to himself: 

“Let him triumph now; for as sure as there is a 
God in heaven, he has gained lis last victory upon 
earth !” 

Presently Thorwald walked off, divested of his 


shattered armour, and joined in praise of the victor. 
“ T acknowledge that my blovd ran hotly,” he said 
to the king and Atholbane; “and while I had a hope 


left I could not give up. I was beside myself. But 
I am cool now, and I hail the victor as a true and 
gallant knight. Ah, sire, it is not an easy thing to 
give up so richa prize. I would have given my 
blood for it.” 

“ But, Sir Thorwald,” said the king, with a slight 
touch of asperity in his tone, “you fought witha 
sharp-pointed sword. Knew you not r 

“I cry you mercy, sire,” interrupted the knight. 
“That was no fault of mine, and no one can regret 
the circumstance more than myself. It was a mis- 
take of my esquire’s. Send for him, and he will ex- 
plain it.” 

It was a grave charge, and Griffeth was sent for, 
who, when questioned concerning the matter, bluntly 
confessed that it was entirely through a mistake of his 
own that his master went forth with a pointed sword ; 
and thereupon he went on to state just how it had been 
done. 

“ And furthermore, let me say,” added Thorwald, 
“that I did not observe the exchange of swords until 
I had crossed blades with my opponent, and then it 
was too late to mend the matter.” 

“Tt is well,” pronounced the king, ‘no harm came 
from it, so you have no ill to answer for.” 

“Ab!” muttered Edwin, speaking so that only 
Clara could hear him, “ Thorwald may deceive others, 
but he cannot deceive me.” 

“Nor can he deceive me,” said the maiden. ‘I like 
not his dark face.” 

“ And,” pursued the lad, “ he lies when he says that 
he hails the victor as a true and gallant knight. * His 
heart is black with ill-will and vengefulness. But, my 
soul! has it not been a grand occasion? Ha! see 
those peasant girls heaping wreaths of roses upon 
Aldred.” 

Edwin started to his feet and clapped his hands, 
and presently he tottered back, and would have sunk 
upon the platform, had not his fair cousin guided him 
to his seat. 

“ Cousin, I am faint! where are you?” 

“ Here, Edwin ; look up.” 

“Dark! dark!” 

His father was by his side very soon, and took the 
boy in his stout arms; but the power of speech was 
gone, and the eyes were closed. 

As quickly as possible the stricken youth was 
conveyed to the castle, whither his father and his 
cousin accompanied him, and the physician was not 
far behind. 

Aldred, as soon as he heard of Edwin's sudden 
prostration, persuaded the good foresters to let him 
go, and he reached the castle shortly after the phy- 
sician ; but when he found that he could do no good, 
and that the sufferer had better not be disturbed, he 
started to return to the lists, where the sports of the 





day were to be concluded by the archers. He cared 
not so much to witness the trial as he did to please 
the yeomem aad men-at-arms by his 
they might take it.as a slight if he absented himeelr. 
In the corridor leading from Edwin’s chamber, he 
met Clara Douglas. She was the first to extend her 
hand, which she did with a warm, beaming look: and 
ber manner indicated that she was willing to tarzy 
awhile, else the knight would not have sougi.. 10 
detain her. : 

“ You have seen Edwin ?” he said, still holding her 
hand, for she. had given it to him, and had not 
sought to withdraw it. 

“Yes,” she replied, “I have just left him. The 
physician shakes his head, and says we must wait 
until to-morrow. I hope he will recover, but I 
fear not.” 

“Poor Edwin !” murmured our hero. “I love him 
very much.” 

“So do I,” responded Clara. And then, having 
cast a hurried glance up and down the corridor, she 
added : “ But it is not of Edwin I wouldspeak.” Her 
voice was low and eager, and an earnest light was in 
her eye. “I would gpeak of Thorwald. Do you think 
he means well to you?” i 

“ } do not, lady,” replied Aldred, promptly. 

Still,” pursued the maiden, ‘‘ you may not know 
how false and treacherous he can be. I have watched 
him narrowly through this day, and he has glared up- 
on you with eyes like a serpent. Aldred, for my sake, 
have a care.” 

“ Blessed lady —Clara—your words are as heavenly 
music to my soul ; and the care you manifest for me 
is a glorious addition to the prize I have this day 
won. I know the Son of Eric right well, and I shall 
be on my guard.” 

Thelady had withdrawn her hand, and started 
to turn away, when she stopped and looked up 
again. 

“ Aldred,” she said, a rich moisture gathering in her 
eyes, and her voice sweetly tremulous, “I may never 
be more to you than I am now; but while I live I 
will not be less. If danger threatens, I pray you save 
yourself for my sake. Heaven be with you.” 

With these words she turned towards Edwin's 
chamber, while the knight went down into the. court, 
where one of the.grooms still held his horse. 

It was well into the evening when the sports were 
concluded ; and the king, who bad stopped to the close 
to please his stout archers, returned to the castle in 
company with Aldred ; and during the festive hours 
that followed in the old hall he kept the victorious 
knight by his side, and treated him as a brother. 

It was as gall and wormwood to the Son of Eric, 
and he followed the favoured champion with glances 
of direst hatred; but he dared not speak his feelings 
to others, for in all that assemblage of knights and 
gentlemen he knew not one who did not exhibit feel- 
ings of admiration towards Aldred of Lanark. 

Meekly and gently the hero bore his honours, seem- 
ing rather to shrink from praise than to court it; and 
even this added fuel to the fire of hate that rankled in 
the bosom of the enemy. 

And that night, before Thorwald touched his pillow, 
he swore again.that he would sweep the interloper of 
Lanark from his path! 

(To be continued.) 





ExtipatTion oF Witp Brasts.—A Bill has just 
been passed by the Legislature of Natal which will 
one day be regarded with the same sort of amused 
interest with which Englishmen now read the wolf 
edict of King Edward. The Bill authorizes the Go- 
vernment of Natal to offer a reward of £1 for every 
tiger or panther killed; 10s. for every hyena, wolf, 
wild dog, or alligator of four feet in length; and 
2s. 6d. for every jackal or wild cat. Where the skin 
is not produced, the skull and ear tips mast be pre- 
sentable. Mr. Barton, the member who introduced 
the Bill—the St. George of Southern Africa—stated 
in the House that he had personally killed no less 
than twenty-four tigers in his own neighbourhood, 
and that his stock had been decimated by ravenous 
beasts. 

Tue Benerir or Gore BAreroor.—A letter has 
been addressed to the committee of the Ladies’ Sani- 
tary Association, 8, Pont Street, S.W., by the Com- 
tesse de Noailles, on the benefit of going barefoot. 
There is a great deal to be said in favour of this plan, 
whether we regard development, temperature, or 
cleanliness. Look at the magnificent gait of .a bare- 
foot Highland girl, and the elastic play of every mus- 
cle, and compare her feet with those of girls who 
have been tortured in boots, too short, or too narrow 
at the toes, the object of which seems to be to compress 
the foot into one unshapely and inelastic mass, like a 
bootmaker’s “last.” Esto warmth, it is pretty cer; 
tain that boots, as they are, quite as often make the 
feet cold as warm. If people have good stout boots 





to walk in, and change them when they come in and 





presence; {i> 





sit still, it isvery well. Bubas for. the r, thin, 
leaky, half-worn boots of poor women and children, 
they. are bat sham ; ple who have no boots at all 
cannot “catch their death ” by sitting indoors in wet 
‘boots. As for cleanliness, the thing speaks for itself. 
Feet freely exposed to the air are not offensive, and if 
soiled by a walk would be washed or wiped as a 
matter of course. ‘The, smell in. a close school- 





room,” says Madame de Noailles, “of so many un- 
rvashed feet, carefully enclosed in:still dirtier stock- 
ings and shoes, is very ,unwholesome,” whereas 
“no one ever felt. disgusted at the little bare brown 
feet of the Italian peasant children.” The thing is 
so rational that it only need be set going; and the 
benevolent authoress suggests to her aristocratic 
fellow-sanitarians that they should set an example 
iby allowing some of their own children to go bare- 
foot in.the park. _ Probably a simple sole, wern as 
# sandal, would obviate some difficulties. It; would 
allow of free aération and free play of the muscles, 
and woald necessitate clealiness; it. might be ele- 
gantly fitted on, after the antique, and it would en- 
sure the sole of the foot from injury and from con- 
tact with disgusting dirt.— Medical Times and Gazette. 





ZEHRA. 


CHAPTER XL 


Cuar.esor Leon drew farther back into the pass 
as the horseman approached, Lut ere long he discovered 
that he had no personal danger to fear, for he recog- 
nized in the horseman who was coming towards him 
his own esquire. This discovery, however, was far 
from setting the knight's, mind at rest. 

“ Gads, my life! Sir Charles, are you safe?” was 
Pedro’s exclamation as he drew in his rein. 

“ Yes, yes. But why are you here?” 

“To help my master.. Eh! what’s that in the pass?” 

“ Three of the Moors are there.” 

** And where are the other three?” 

“ There were but two more ; you made a mistake in 
your counting. One of them—the Alcalde—has gono 
back to be cured of jhis wounds, and the other has 
gone to help him.” 

“San Dominic, but my master’s sword. is as good 
as ever.” 

“ Bat Zehra—where have you left ber?” 

‘* At the edge of the small wood, over yonder bill.” 

“ Pedro, you should not have left her alone.” _. 

*“ But howcould I help it? I feared that you might 
be injured. I could not rest while I knew you were 
in danger.” 

“ And yet, Pedro, you should not have left Zebra. 
I told you not to.” 

“ There.can bé no.danger, for I left her in a safe 
place, and she promised not to move till. I returned,” 
urged Pedro, as he noticed that his.master was sorely 
troubled by what had happened. 

“ You should not have left ber.” 

“She told me to seek you.” 

“And yet you should have known better, than to 
have disobeyed my injunctions,” continued the knight. 
“If danger come of this, I shall blame you, Pedro. 
Ben Hamed spoke triumphantly as he rode away, aud 
I think he had reason for it. Those who crossed the 
bridge, and came not with the Alcalde, may havegone 
another way. Oh, L wish you had kept on! Now 
haste thee. Sink your rowels deeply.” 

Pedro’s horse was tired, but yet he galloped vif 
abreast of the knight’s without faltering. 

Charles of Leon was moved by a fearful suspicion 
as he urged his steed onwards. From what Pedro had 
said, he felt sure, that more horsemen had. crossed 
the Guadix bridge than had met him,at the El Ajo 
pass. He knew, too, thet there were many paths 
that led from the road he was on across to the Jaen 
highway. 

“On! on!” he éried, as the fear began to form more 
tangibly in his mind. “A thousand pistoles if we 
find her safe. Bear up your horse, Pedro.” 

The hill: was reached, and Pedro pointed out the 
wood where he had left, Zebra, 

“ I se@ her not,” said Charles. 

* Because she has hidden among the foliage.” 

‘ But she would ‘surely come forth when she heard 
our arrival.” 

Pedro made: no reply, for he began to have. mis- 
givings in his own mind. At length the wood was 
reached, and the knight sprang from his horse. He 
called: on the name of Zehra, but gained no answer. 
He pushed his way among the trees; he could sev 
no horse—no Zebra. He called again, and then he 
listened, but he heard‘ nothing save the sighing of 
the breeze as it stopped to dally with the aspen-leaves 
that hung above him. 

“She’s not here,” he uttered, as he met Pedro at 
the farther extremity of the copse. 

“No,” tremblingly returned the esquire ; ‘‘ she may 
lave ridden.on.” 
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“She would not have done it alone.” 

The two men retraced their steps to where the 
horses stood. 

“"T' was here I left her,” said Pedro, “ and here she 
promised to remain.” 

“ Oh, if she be lost!” 

“ Wait, Sir Charles. I will see if I can find the 
marks of her horse's feet.” 

As Pedro spoke he sprang to the edge of the wood 
and sank upon bis hands and knees. 

“* Here are the tracks,” he said, as he moved along 
in a northerly direction. ‘ And here she stopped,” he 
continued, as he had moved along some two rods, 
“Sau Jago! bus here’s another.” 

“ Another v hat?” cried Charles, springing to the 


spot. 

“The tacks of another horse. And another too! 
And yet her! Oh, do not curse me, my miaster— 
do not. But she’s gone!” 

“Gone!” echoed Charles, in tones of suclr keen an- 
guish that his esquire started with new affright. “God 
defend me.” 

“Oh, forgive me, Sir Charles—forgive me!" Pedro 
cried, as he sank upon his knees agaim. and élasped his 
hands. 

‘*I know you meant me well, Pedto.” 

“Yes. It was love for you that Overéatie my 
judgment.” 

‘| forgive you, Pedro. And now letus——<” 

‘God of heaven! what was that?” 

As the esquire uttered this exclamation the knight's 
noble steed reared with a loud snort, and then with 
one fearful plunge hé sank quivering upon the turf. 
Charles sprang to the side of his horse, arid found 
that a javelin had pierced his neck in an angular di- 
rection and entered the vitals. 

“ We are surrounded !” shouted Pedro. 
my horse and flee.” 

Charles of Leon made no reply, but drawing his 
sword, he turned towards the direction whence 
the javelin must have been thrown, and saw a 
man at a short distance off, while several horsemen 
were coming around the eastern sweep of the hill he 
had passed. ‘l'here were nearly a score of them soon 
in sight, and he who had thrown the javelin called 
loudly for them to hasten up. 

“Mount my horse and flee,” cried Pedro. 
<annot give them battle.” 

“One of us must be left to fight,” calmly returned 
the knight. 

* Will you not mount ?” 

“No” 


“Mount 


“We 


+ '. 

**Then I will. Don't fight them, Sir Charles, but 
surrender.” 

As Pedro spoke he leaped into his saddle, and put- 
ting spurs to his horse, dashed off through the little 
wood. 

The Moors leaped their hetses into the road in a 
moment afterwards, and surrounded the Christian 
knight. 

** Never mind the servant,” cried one, who seemed to 
be the Moslem leader. “Let him go. This is the 
man we want. Surrender, thou Christian dog! Down 
with that sword of thine!” 

Charles of Leon hesitated. 

His sword was anxious for work, but the odds were 
too fearful. 

He on foot against a score of armed men, and 
mounted—it was madness! 

With a heavy heart. be thrust his sword back into 
its scabbard, and then folded his arms across his 
breast. 

“Where is the maiden?” he instinctively asked, 
as half a dozen of the Moors laid their hands on him. 

“ She is safe. By Allab, but you must have thought 
Granada a city of dolts if you expected to get clea? 
with such a prize.” 

Charles was sure that Zehra was in custody, and he 
felt for the time that he would rather be a prisoner 
than be free. 

With the hope that ardent desire sometimes in- 
spires, the Christian looked ahead to victory yet. 

The light of hie vision must have been au emana- 
tion from his own imagination, for no circumstances 
about him then could have aided him to his hope. 

After the knight’s hands had been secured, a horse 
was led up on which to mount him, and at the first 
glance he recoguized the light Arabian he had bought 
for Zehra. 

He was placed upon the auimal’s back, then secured 
in his seat, andin a few moments more the whole patty 
were mounted. 

Several of the Moors still persisted in pursuing 
Pedro, but their leader said no. 

“Let the coward go; we want nothing of him 
worth the trouble of getting him. By my faith, Sir 
Christian, your man shows but little love for you, thus 
to gallop off and leave you alone.” 

Charles remained silent beneath the taunt, for he 
could not help thinking for himself that Pedro had 
acted the coward. But other thoughts of more m® 





ment forced themselves on the mind, and he grew 
more dejected. 

It was evident to our hero that the party which had 
captured him had kept the Jaen road from the bridge, 
and crossed over beyond the wood to the way they 
were nowin. This had been his fear when he met 
Pedro at the El Ajo pass. 

The Moors, with their prisoner, over the 
hill, and took their way back as Charlts had come. 
At the top of the elevation the knight looked down, 
and at the foot he sawa small party of horsemen 
waiting. With one of them he saw @ female. He 
knew it was Zehra, and at that momenthe would have 
drawn his sword against the host that surrounded 
him, but the bands pressed hard upon his wrists, and 
he could only groan in his anguish, 

Wien the captors of the knight #emdlied the foot of 
the hill).their leader called for the obhér party—only 
three fafumber—to ride on ahead. Ghiatles could see 
Zehra’s features, and from the matter in which 
she upon the stout form 6f the man with 
whom she¥ode,'she seemed to have fitinted. 

“By the God of heaven, Get#tiada shall trem- 
ble for this!” uttered Charles, as Zelv¥a was lost to his 


¢@ Moslem leader only laughed. 

“Yourvity shall smoke in ruitis, and your blood 
shall flow like water.” 

“Will you do all this?” 

“Leon and Castile shall dost.” 

* You will not tell them thetéle !” said the Moor. 

Oliarles knew the meaning 6f those words, but he 
felt not the dread that might Hawe been expected, for 
he could not believe that Moh@mimed would dare to 
kill him. He did not know thé Moslem king. 

When those who rode ahead reached the El Ajo 
pass they stopped. The others soon came up; and 
not alittle astonishment was expressed at the sight of 
the'three dead Moors. 

“What is this?” cried the chief, as he bent 
Over his saddle-bow and gazed down upon tlie 
corpses. 

“ That is the mark of my hand,” said Charles. 

“ But Ben Hamed is not here.” 

“No—I sent him back to Granata to recover the 
blood he lost. I gave him his pitiful life, and I spared 
him a comparrion, too.” 

The Moor gazed a moment into the face of the 
Christian, and then he said, while be gathered his 
reins: 

“The vultures of the Alpujarras shall have one 
meal from Christian flesh!” 

Charles of Leon shuddered; but soon he was calm 
again, and defiance rested on his brow. 

The Moslem dead were left where they lay, and 
again the party set forward. Zehra was borne on in 
advance, as before, while the Christian knight was 
surrounded more closely by his captors. 


CHAPTER XIL 


“THERE'S more in your bosom than you will 
confess, but, by Allah, it shall be dragged from 
you !” 

This was spoken by Mohammed, as the Christian 
Knight of Leon stood bound before him. Ata short 
distance Ben Hamed stood, supported by two at- 
tendants. He was weak from pain and the loss of 
blood, but his soul seemed stroug with deadly 
passion. . 

“ You had better beware how you carry out your 
threats,” was the Christian’s answer. ‘‘I have nothing 
to tell you save that which you know.” 

“And I know enough to cause the death of a score 
like you. By the sword of the Prophet, Christian 
cur, your head is not worth half the revenge I owe 
you. Threeof my knights lie dead by your hand, and 
you would have snatched away my bride. Away with 
him to prison !” 

“Nay,. sire,” interposed Ben Hamed. 
dog die now.” 

“Away with him to prison. 
enough.” 

“ Let it be now,” urged the Alcalde. 
gerous while alive.” 

“No,” thundered the king, springing from his seat 
and striking his hands together. “His death shall 
grace my nuptial day, aud then your fair daughter 
shall see his gory head! {’ll make her a present of it, 
and if she love him as she seems, ’twill be a right 
glorious nuptial present. Away with him, and vid 
Tarik that he look well to his safety.” 

The cords that bound the Christian knight were 
strong, but they came nigh bursting while the king 
spoke. The young man felt his temples throb and 
his throat swell, but he had no power of utterance. 
The king’s officers took him by the arm to lead him 
away, and without a word he turned from the royal 
presence. 

In an hour from that time Charles of Leon was 
delivered up at the prison of Granada, Tarik, the 
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jailer, received him from the hands of the officers, and 
took him away. It was not a subterranean dungeon 
to which Charles was conducted, but a strong, vaulted 
room on the second floor of the prison. The walls 
— of solid stone—so were the floor and the vaulted 
roof, 

It was early morning, and the light came in 
through a small loop-hole situated some eight feet 
from the floor. 

Tn the centre of the room there was a stone bencli, 
and near it a stout iron bolt. An attendant had fol- 
lowed Tarik with chains, and ere long our hero was 
securely fastened by a shackle upon each ankle, to 
which was affixed a chain that was bolted to the 
ring in the pavement. Manacles were placed upon 
the knight's wrists, and when all was completed 
Tarik seni his assistant away. 

“You've fallen into rough hands, sir knight,” said 
the jailer, as he arose from his work. 

Charles looked upon the stout form of the old man, 
for the jailer was old, and a painful shadow flitted 
across his face. 

“Ido not mean that I am rough,” Tarik added, 
“though my calling is not by any meansa gentle 
one; but I think the king means you little good.” 

“The king will not dare to take my life,” uttered 
the knight. 

“Don’t be too sure of that. I have had younger 
men than yourself come here by the king’s orders, 
aud——” 

“Go on,” said Charles. 

“ They never went forth to the world again.” 

The young Christian shuddered. 

“My orders with regard te yourself are not very 
strict, save that my own life is in peril for your safe 
keeping. If you want any delicacies, and have the 
meaus to purchase them, you can be gtatified.” 

**] am thankfal for your kindness, but I know of 
nothing now that I wish which is in your power to 

ive.” 

** How is it with your food ?” 

* Give me the best youcan. I have money to pay 
for it. I may not have long to live, but let me live 
well while life lasts.” 

“You shall be gratified,” said Tarik, and then he 
turned and left the room, locking the heavy door after 
him. 

Charles of Leon was alone in a Moorish prison! 
The dread sentence of death, pronounced by a remorse- 
less tyrant, hung over him! A stout heart-can be 
made to tremble in chains, and a proud spirit can be 
quailed in a strong dungeon. 

What ray of hope was there for the Christian ? 
Only such as every strong man feels while life lasts— 
a hope in chance. 

Of one thing Charles felt assured, and that was, 
that the jailer was a kind-hearted man, and this 
single circumstance’ gave him some balm for his 
misery. 

The day passed and Charles had food brought to 
him twice. It was of a quality as good as he could 
have desired, though -the man who brought it had no 
word to say with regard to payment. 

On the next morning, as Charles of Leon was eat- 
ing the meal that had been brought to him, the door 
of his prison was opened. 

“Go in,” said Tarik, “ but remember, you will only 
have half an hour.” 

Charles looked up as a stranger entered the 
cell. 

** Charles of Leon, this is a strange meeting !” 

“ Abdalla!” uttered the knight, ‘rising to his feet. 

“ Yes, Christian, you see me now as [ feared we 
both should be. These irons are less heavy than 
stout armour, but not so beautiful to the eye.” 

The Moor was manacled, and his ankles wero 
chained together, but yet he could shuffle along very 
slowly without much difficulty. 

“What brings you here?” asked Charles. 

“The same that brought you—the king.” 

“But wherefore ?” 

“hat 1 caunot so readily tell. 
watching me for along time. 
fears me.” 

“ When were you brought ?” 

“Do you remember when I last saw you in tle 
street ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘Before the sun rose again I was « prisoner.” 

“ But have you committed no crime ?” 

“Not more than you have.” 

“You are a rebel, perhaps.” 

“Aha! Yes—I have rebelled, and there's rebellion 
in my heart now. But tell me of Zehra. Is she in tho 
power of Mohammed ?” 

Charles started, and raised his manacled hands to 
his brow. 

“Yes, yes,” he uttered as he sank down upon his 


Officers have been 
Perhaps Mohammed 


at. 
“ Not in the palace yet? Not vet his wife 2” cried 
Abdalla. 
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“No; but yet in his power. Ben Hamed keeps 
her yet.” 

“ When will Mohammed take her to himself ?” 

The knight gazed sadly up into the Moor's face, his 
lip quivered as he replied : 

“ T only know that on the day that sees Zebra the 
wife of Mohammed I am to die.” 

* Ab!” 

“Yes. Sothe king hath said.” 

For some moments Abdalla stood in a thoughtful 
silence, and Charles could see that there was painful 
thought at work in his bosom. At length he said: 

“If you die not till then, I fear you will suffer 
more than death.” 

The knight looked puzzled. 

“In such a case,” continued the Moor, “I think 
you will be doomed to drag out an eternal existence 
on this weary earth.” 

“What meaning have you now?” Charles ex- 
claimed, springing again to his feet, and reaching his 
hand towards the Moor. 

‘“* My meaning is plain,” returned Abdalla. “ Zehra 
is not likely to become the wife of the king. Do not 
look surprised. I sought you now to know if she had 
been brought back, and though you tell meshe has, and 
that Mohammed means to make her bis wife, yet 1 
feel assured that such will never be the case. I think 
the maiden herself will resist, and I know that Emina 
will not be easily overcome.” 

“It can make but little difference to me,” said 
Charles. “ Of course I could die happier if 1 knew 
that Zehra would be free from the tyraut’s power ; but 
I must die at all events.” 

‘* You are not dead yet, and something tells me that 
if you die by Mohammed's hand, I shall keep you 
company. Yet I have a hope of life, and the same 
ground that founds my hope may founda hope for you.” 

The Christian knight looked into the face of the 
Moor, and the longer he looked the more he became 
puzzled. For the time he forgot the prison he was 
in and the doom that hung over him. 

“ Abdalla,” he said, as he once more sat down upon 
his stone bench, “ tell me who and what you are?” 

“T am a prisoner like yourself.” 

“But I would know more than that.” 

‘* I have no more to tell.” 

“ You trifle with me.” 

“I should trifle with myself were I to tell you 
more. Iam under knightly oath to keepall you Lave 
uot already heard.” 

“Then tell me the ground of your hope of escape.” 

“Even there you must let me hope for you. Think 
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more. "Tis strange our destinies should run thus to- 
gether. You are a Christian, and Ia Moor. Yet, 
sir knight, that gentle maiden—the fair Zehra—un- 
wittingly holds both our destinies in her bands.” 

“ Hold, Moor,” uttered Charles, as Abdalla moved 
as if to turn away, “ you are some kin of Zehra’s.” 

“ She is a Christian by birth. 

“I know it.” 

“T am a Moor.” 

Charles of Leon looked doubtingly upon his com- 

anion. 

“ What part of my assertion puzzles you?” asked 
Abdalla, with a smile. 

“ That you are a Moor.” 

“Ah. And where runs suspicion now ?” 

“ T know not; but yet 1 doubt if you bea Moor.” 

“ Do not my form and features show it?” 

“ Forms and features areaccommodating.” 

“ But my complexion.” 

“ I have seen you disguised.” 

“That was to escape detection. 
you disguised.” 

“ Only in garb.” 

Abdalla smiled. 

At this moment Tarik opened the door. 

“ Abdalla, your time is up.” 

“ Take courage,” whispered the Moor. “If I live 
you shall live, too—provided Mohammed does not 
change his mind and send you to the block before his 
marriage.” 

“ Come,” repeated Tarik. 

Agait Charles of Leon was left alone: but he had 
more food for reflection than before. He did really 
doubt whether the strange man who had just leit 
him were a Moor. 

But, notwithstanding that doubt, he was no nearer 
to a solution of the mystery than before. He had only 
tangled the intricate web into a knot more tenacious 
than ever, and he had to satisfy himself to let circum- 
stauces untie it. 


I, too, have seen 





CHAPTER XIIL 


Days had been passing away and a week had 
elapsed since Zehra was arrested in her flight. ard 
brought back to the house of Ben Hamed. She had 
been sick—very sick, and at times she had almost lost 
herself in the delirium of her misery and disappoint- 
ment. 

It was well for the maiden that she had seen one 
whom she had really loved, or her own hand might 
have put a stop to the tide of earthly affairs ; but the 


me not unkind, Charles of Leon, but I cannot tell you | love that had been kindled in her bosom had left a | 








spark of light, so the darkness was not so utter as 
before. 


That generous spark gave her life, and while all else 
of earth was gloomy and unpromising she could turn 
to that and feel that even for her there might be 
somewhat of joy—joy in memory if in nothing else. 

She had loved, and she had been loved in return. 

Her heart had entered upon its gentle mission, the 
flowers of her soul’s affections had richly blossomed, 
and though they might now be crushed by the foot 
of tyranny, yet they shed a fragrance for her. 

Her sorrow was as deep as before, but not so bit- 
ter; her misery was as much, but not so keen ; she 
had a joy mingled in her life cup. 

Ben Hamed entered her room and ordered the at- 
tendant to withdraw. He was still weak from the 
effects of the wounds he had received at the hands of 
the Christian knight, and his countenance showed 
that he had endured much suffering. 

“ Zelira,” he said, as he sank down vpon the otto- 
man, “your strange freak of disobedience had well 
nigh caused the death of both of us; but I can almost 
forgive you since I know that the Christian seduced 
you away.” 

“ Lay not the charge to him,” uttered the maiden, 
with much energy. “It was no work of his. If you 
would attach blame to the act, then know that the 
blame is mine. Charles of Leon would only have 
saved me.” 

“Stop, Zebra, Let not the king hear you speak 
thus, for I have assured him that by false words and 
foul devices the Christian did beguile thee. The king 
is willing to believe this out of his love for thee, aud 
woe be to you and me if he learns to the contrary.” 

“ Why should you tell Motammed this ?” 

“For your own good: Youare not yet wholly lost, 
for the king can yet be kind to thee if you but cross 
him not again, and he believes not that you have 
been willingly false to him.” 

“Palseto him! Oh, wretchedness! Why not ac- 
cuse me of being false to Mahound’s satan !” 

Ben Hamed started back aghast. 

“Zehra,” he said, “your brain is turned. This 
speech comes vot from thyself.” 

“It comesfrom what you have made me. 
no disrespect to the Prophet.” 

“But you meant disrespect to the king * 

“ Yes, for I loathe him.” 

“Let him not know of it. Beware how you breatlic 
such a thought to him. He will not brook it. Ob, 
curse the day that brought the Christian dog to 
Granada! But he shall rue it, though.” 

(To-be continued.) 
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THE HOUSE OF SECRETS. 


By Leon Lewis. 
i Suerte a 
CHAPTER XXXIIL 
One sole desire, one passion now remains, 
To keep life's fever still within his veins— 
Vengeance! dire vengeance on the wretch who cast 
O'er him and ali he loved that ruinous biast. 
Moore. | 

CiRcUMSTANCES appeared to favour the desigus of | 
Lord Waldemere. 

On the morning subsequent to his arrangements 
for the future of little Arthur, the guests of the Castle 
gathered within the lofty drawing-room to discuss 
their plans for the day’s amusements. The costumes 
ordered from town had not yet arrived, so the pro- 
posed tableaux did not present a pleasant topic of 
conversation, and the morning being delightful, all 
felt an irresistible longing for out-of-door enjoyments. 

The Lady Leopolde met the universal longing by a 
proposition to visit an ancient ruin some ten miles 
distant, and to hold a pic-nic feast among the fallen 
monuments that had owed their former glory to the 
Romans. 

Miss Wycherly gave her approval to the proposi- 
tion, and cansented tu accompany the party, most of 
whom would proceed on horseback. Mrs, Braithwaite 
preferred driving herself in the low basket wagon, 
and Lord Waldemere declined going at all, oa plea of | 
a severe headache. | 

In the midst of the discussion, Richard Layne made | 
lis appearance. 

He met with a cordial reception, for he wasa general | 
favourite, and was invited to join the party upou their 
proposed excursion. 

“] am sorry to be obliged to decline your kind in- 
vitation, Miss Wycherly,” he said, disappointedly, 
* but lam on my way to town, and have stopped at 
the Castle to receive any orders you may wish to 
send in regard to the costumes. It is necessary to see 
about them immediately, and I have taken the duty 
upon myself.” 

“You are very kind, Mr. Layne,” responded 
Alethea, glad that the responsibility was taken 
from her shoulders. ‘Shall you return this even- 
ing ?” 

Richard replied in the affirmative, and proceeded to 
collect the various orders, after which he took his de- 
parture, riding towards the railway station, followed 
by his groom. 

Thus, one obstacle in the way of Lord Waldemere’s 





| to devote himself to Miss Braithwaite. 





[LoRD WALDEMERE LNTRODUCES A NEW PUPIL. | 
An hour later the horses were brought round for the 


| use of the riders, who promptly appearedand mounted 


| their respective steeds. Basil Montmaur, as usual, 


was in attendance upon the Lady Leopolde, much to 
| the chagrin of Lord Templecombe, who was obiiged 
Sir Wilton 
Werner, with a disappointed expression on his face, 


| found himself the escort of Miss Emily Braithwaite 
| and the Lady Ellen Haigh, 


The young widow was in her merriest mood, in 
consequence of a whispered word from Richard Layne, 
ashe was taking his departure, but her brightness 
proved not to be infectious—at least, not to the 
baronet. 

Lord Waldemere, sauntering across the portico, 
smiled sardouically at the baronet’s uneasiness at the 


delay of Miss Wycherly, and at Sir Wilton’s inquiry | 


why her horse was not in waiting for her. 

Before a reply could have been given, the basket 
carriage drove up, the groom sprang out, and Miss 
Wycherly swept from the corridor to the portico. 


Her toilet, while airy and graceful, as suited to the | 


charming summer day, had about it an air of stateli- 
ness in gonsonance with the statuesque beauty of the 
wearer. Her robes fell about her in sweeping folds, 
giving her figure a look of majesty and queen- 
liness, and the countenance of the marquis evinced 
an involuntary homage as she passed on to the car- 
riage. 

Mrs. Braithwaite, her stoutness and amplitude 
gathered intoa tightly fitting silk dress, followed her 
hostess, and was assisted upon the broad low seat 
beside Alethea, who bowed gaily to the baronet, 
the marquis, and the rest, and then touched the whip 
to her pair of pretty ponies, and drove down the 
avenue. 

This was the signal for the setting out of the entire 
cavalcade, and Lord Waldemere watched their de- 
parture with a satisfied smile, 

The grooms followed the party at a respectful dis- 
tance, and were accompanied by the butler’s wagon, 
under charge of that functionary himself, with two 
or three able assistants, whose care it was to provide 
an ample repast for the excursionists. 

When they were all gone, and the last trace of | 
dust had died away, Lord Waldemere ordered his 
horse, and set out for Ricbard Layne’s dwelling. 

His plan hinged upon the probability of seeing 


| paused. 








Arthur about the lawn, for he did not care to inquire 
for him at the house. His desire was that his share 
in the boy’s intended disappearance should remain 
unsuspected for the present, but he now began to fear 





desigus was removed. ’ 


that he should see nothing of the lad, or that be would 


be accompanied by some older person whose p.o- 
sence would render the boy's abduction impossi- 
ble. 

But this fear was put to flight as he rode slow}¢ 
into view of Layne’s dwelling. 

For little Arthur was perched upon the gate-post, 
gazing expectantly down the road, as if awaiting the 
arrival of someone. 

There was a sad eagerness about his proud little 
face, a disappointed and yearning expression in his 
dark eyes, and a quiver of his lips that betokene* 
some sudden grief which he was endeavouring to bear 
manfully. 

Lord Waldemere’s heart involuntarily yearned to- 
wards the little fellow, and he rode up to him, asking 
what was the matter. 

Arthur started, not having observed his approacl, 
and said, sobbingly : 

“My mamma is gone driving 

“I know it,” answered the marquis, as the boy 
“But what of that ? She rides or drives 
every day. She willcome home again !” 

“ But she didn’t know me!” sobbed Arthur, his 
grief refusing to be farther repressed. ‘There was a 
lady with her, and I heard her ask mamma to look 
at the little boy on the gate-post. And mamma 
looked right at me and never smiled or bowed. She 
acted as if she had never seen me before !” 

His sorrow was pitiable to witness, and Lord Wal- 
demere essayed to comfort him by telling him that 
his mother had some good reason for her conduct 
without doubt, and that she loved him with all her 
heart. 

“ She looked back at me,” said Arthur, stifling his 
sobs, “ and threw me a kiss when the stout lady wasn't 
looking. But I thought mamma was ashamed of me. 
Do you suppose she is, sir ?” 

The marquis replied in the negative. 

“Then why does she keep me always shut up, or 
out of the way ?” inquired the boy. “Am I not like 
other boys ?” 

Lord Waldemere regarded the little upright figure, 
as Arthur stood upon the post in order that his 
lordship should have full opportunity for observation, 
and the proud, half-haughty face, and could not help 
acknowledging that a handsomer or more intellectua) 
lad he had never beheld. 

This conclusion cost him a fierce pang. 

He was fond of children, and proud of his ancient 
name. As he looked upon this nameless boy he 
thought enviously how he would have guarded and 
cherished him had he been his, and how proud ho 
would have been of him as his heir. 
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“You are a noble boy, Arthur,” he said, kindly, 
‘and your mamma has great reason to be proud of 
you !” 

“Do you think so?” cried the lad, eagerly, re- 
suming his seat. “Ob, Iam so glad! When I get 
to be a man I want her to be proud of me, and she 
shall be. I mean to be a great man, and she shall 
hear me make speeches—won't it.be grand? And 
Papa Richard—oh, I forgot!” and his brow clouded 
again—" he is only Uncle Richard now, and he’s 
going to be married to a pretty lady. He told me so 
last night!” 

“Then you won’t want to stay here, will you?” 
asked his lordskip. 

“No, sir. I don't like being here so well as at mam- 
ma’s, or at the hidden cottage. I am more by my- 
self here. I wish I could go away,” he added, rest- 
lessly. 

“Your mamma does not want you at the Castle,” 
said the “nor does she wish you to go to 
the hidden cottage. How would you like to go 
where there are several boys to play with—wWhere 
you can ride your pony, and play ball, and romp with 
lads of your own age?” 

Arthur replied that he should be pleased to goto 
such a place if he mightsee his mamma. 


His lordship proceeded to draw fascinating pictured | Arth 


of boyish games and frietidships, and of holiday Mfe 
at school, exciting the boy’s imagination to the utmest, 
and finally said : 

‘*] know such a school.as I have described, and I 
will take you there this morning if you would like te 
go. Andif you don’t like it, you needa’t stay there, 
you know.” 

“ Would mamma like me to go?” 

The marquis evaded the question as best he could, 
without exciting Arthur's suspicions, and soon élicited 
the lad’s consent to accompany him. 

“ T’'ll jast order my pony,” said the boy. “ I’ve got 
a new Shetland pony—the prettiest little creature 
that ever was !” 

“The Shetland wouldn’t do. You will need a 
great strong horse like mine, for the journey is long. 
Suppose you ride with me ?” 

Arthur surveyed his lordship’s steed with a critical 
eye, accepted the invitation with some trepidation and 
much delight. 

“ Will you wait a minute, sir, while I run in and 
tell the housekeeper ?” he asked. 

“That won’t be necessary,” replied his lordship, 
reining in his horse nearer to the gate-post. “I'll 
arrange everything, my boy. You have only to 
spring on in front of me, and we'll be off like the 
wind.” 

Arthur hesitated, with a momentary doubt of the 
propriety of the proposed step. 

The marquis’s eyes met his in a steady gaze, exert- 
ing a singular fascination over him. There was a 
pleasant sunshiny look over the usually gloomy face 
of his lordship, and a tender smile lent sweetness to 
his haughty mouth. 

There seemed to be something strangely akin in 
their natures—apparently dissimilar though they 
were. 

Arthur, after that steady look into his lordship’s 
eyes, would bave found it impossible to refuse accom- 
panying him, so strong was the fascination exerted 
over him by the marquis, and with a strange sweet 
feeling at his heart, he sprang from the post into 
Lord Waldemere’s arms, and the horse bore them 
swiftly away. 

‘* Alethea’s boy,” whispered Lord Waldemere to him- 
self, as they dashed onward. “Itis strange that I 
love him instead of hating him. I would not harm a 
hair of his Jittle head, and he shall not stay at school 
if he doesn’t wish. I only want to frighten and 
humble Aer, and to grieve Richard Layne. It will 
nearly kill them both to lose the boy. When they 
shall have suffered enough, I will restore the child and 
retire to my hermitage !” 

He sighed heavily, and then forgot his promised re- 
venge, for the boy nestled confidingly in his breast, and 
looked up into his face with childish fearlessness, 
and said: 

“Won't you tell me your name, sir?” 

“Tam Lord Waldemere,” was the reply. 

“My name is Arthur. [I believe it’s Arthur Layne. 
I am Uncle Richard's nephew,” explained the lad, evi- 
dently puzzled as to his own identity. “There's 
something strange about me, I suppose, for I don’t 
seem to have any papa. I wish you were my 

a!” 

“ You wish I were your papa?” cried his lordship. 
“ Don’t you hate me then, Arthur ?” 

“No, indeed, I don’t!” was the warm response. “I 
love you, and I do wish yon were my papa!” 

The marquis’s lip quivered under his moustache, and 
there was moisture in his gloomy eyes. 

With sudden impulse he bent over the little face 
upon his bosom, and kissed-it with reverent tender- 


amusing himself by looking at the hedges and fields 
and the thoughts of the man turning to his past, which 


pshaded yard aroused him, however, and ‘he: ate 


His lordship was so unused to loving words that he 
was touched to the very heart by the lad’s wish, and 
he responded to it with all his soul. 

“Tf I were your papa,” he said, trying to smile, ‘I 
should take you to my home in Wales, and give you a 
horse like this and teach you to ride, and we would 
have grand times together. I should be very proud of 
you, Arthur—but I talk like a child,” he added, check- 
ing himself. 

‘or some time they rode on in silence, the boy 


, and listening to the music of the birds, 
had one been as bright and cloudless as that summer 


At length Arthur sat upright and chattered away as 
busily a6 if he haddlways known the marquis, and as 
confdingly as if his lordship were his best friend, and 
the nobleman unbent to him, completing his conquest 
of the child’s heart by his gentleness and kind- 
Bess. 


oe ear of the pretty village. 
“A few tmitittes more, and you will find your- 
sélf in the ntidst of playmates.” 

“T wish Lcould tide With you for ever!” sighed 


ur. 

His lordship sttiled, promising to visit him often, 
and they rede coming to the sckeobbuildings, 
which the lad éyed without interest. 


The sight of half-a-dozem boys at play ia the well~ 


talk eagerly of the amusement hé would: 

begged to beset down that he niight 

anee with them. — 

“ We must see the principal first,” saidbis lord- 

ship, restraining the boy’s impetuosity with gentle 

owl “You must be introduced to him, and he will 
uee you to these young gentlemen.” 

They fede into the counpealy dismounted and ; 

conducted to the drawing-room, where they a 

the coming of the principal. 

His lordsbip’s heart almost misgave him for the part 
he was acting, when he looked at Arthur, but the 
little fellow was too innocent to suspect him of any 
evil design, and clung about him confidingly, only too 
happy in being permitted. to hold his hand. The 
principal soon made his appearance, and efter greeting 
him politely, the marquis said : 

“This young gentleman is the ward to whom I 
alluded in yesterday's visit, docter. He is called 
Arthur Layne.” 

It did not strike the teacher that there was any- 
thing singular in the manner in which the lad’s aame 
was announced. His noble appearance attracted his 
attention, and he called the boy to him and conversed 
with him in a paternal manner, winning the good 
opinion of the keen-sighted lad. 

“ You won't be obliged to study for several weeks, 
Master Layne,” he.said. “By the time the school 
will reopen you will be well acquainted with your 
class mates. Shall I introduce, you to some of the 
boys ?” 

Arthur assented, and the kind-hearted doctor rang 
a bell, and requested that the Masters Levins slould 
be summoned to the drawing-room. 

“ They are my eldest boys,” he explained, ‘‘ and are 
so good that I generally make them the guardians of 
the new comers. Arthur will feel at home with 
them directly !” 

A few minutes passed, and the Masters Levins en- 
tered the apartment. 

They were frank, merry-looking lads, and Arthur 
went up to them at once, offering his hand when they 
were introduced to him, and behaving with a quiet 
ease and good breeding that made the marquis proud 
of him. 

They soen withdrew, taking Arthur with them, to 
the play-ground, and the marquis made the necessary 
business arrangements for his protégé, enjoined the 
head of the establishment to deal very gently with 
his new pupil, and to afford him every indulgence in 
his power. 

“ You cannot spoil a nature so essentially noble as 
his,” he said, “He is his mother’s darling, and has 
been always petted. I think kindness and gentle- 
ness are necessary to him !” 

“ He will meet with nothing but kindness here, my 
lord,” responded the docter, truthfully. “My wife and 
I are very fond of children, and in these lads committed 
to our care we see. again the boys we lost many years 
ago. All children are dear to us for the sake of our 
own dead ones!” 

He spoke so tremulously and sincerely, with such a 
hopeful look shining through his sadness, that Lord 

Waldemere felt that he was a man to be trusted to the 
fullest extent, and he congratulated himself that ke 
had secured such a home as this for Arthur. 

His lordship remained to the two o'clock dinner, 
being urged to do so by the doctor, and observed with 





ness. 


“We are almostat the school, Arthur,” he said, as }’ 


ficient for the hungry boys, who ate at the family 
table. 
The doctor’s wife took her position opposite to her 
husband. She was a motherly-looking woman, with 
a placid, unwrinkled face, and kindly eyes that beeamd 
affectionately upon each and all of her young 
charges. 
After dinner the marquis took his lea ve of the docto 
and his wife, and retired to the drawing-room to have a 
few final words with Arthur. 

“ Well, how do you like it here, my boy ?” he asked, 
drawing him upon his knee. 
“ First-rate!” was the enthusiastic response. “ The 
boys all like me and I like them. I've learned to play 
ball already. What would mamma say to thmt?” 
Lord Waldemere did not like to think what she 
would say. 
Evading the question, he asked: 
“Do you think you will be contented here for a 
& few weeks?” 
Avshade of sadness passed over Arthur's face, and 


: 
think Eehall, if mamma will only write to me 


mek i: as she always has done. Don’t you 
will, sit?” 
“#} think totyas she has so much company. But I 


}WHE ome for:yowim a few weeks, and take you home 
pie@her! I mustsay, good-bye to you now!” 
He would have simply shaken hands with Arthur, 


fab the latter otang te him, pressing his childish face 


his beatded one, and kissing his lips again 
. thé Masters Levins came in search 
6f-his, new friend, and the marquis tore himself away, 
} aad took . 
As he : away from the school, he notic-d 
Arthar by his boyish companions, ball in 
hand, yet gating after him, his soul in his eyes. 
That gaze his lordship as he retraced: his 


Castle. . 

e began to blame himself for what he had done, 
accusing himself for a desire of petty revenge, and 
a for endeavouring to wound Alethea 
Wyeher ly through her innocent boy. 

Lam a monster, I believe,” he exclaimed, re- 
morsefully, as hé rode into the avenue of the Castle 
grounds. “I can hardly imagine that I should have 
carried off that boy. Yet I shall restore him soon. I 
only desired to alarm Alethea. I think I will go 
for him to-morrow. I can get him home again before 
Layne will have informed her, and then I can go away 
and leave her to her fate!” 

This resolution appeased his conseience, and he 
alighted at the portico, and went up to his rooms ix 
better spirits than he had enjoyed at any time during 
the day. 

The excursionists had not returned when, after a 
careful toilet, he sauntered back to the portico, and 
his remorsefal thoughts had fair play during the hour 
that followed. 

He seemed to have fallen in bis own estimation by 
that day’s act. 

The confidingness and innocence of the lad were 
remembered by him with the keenest of self-reproach 
that he should have taken advantage of those traits 
to lure him from his home and break his mother’s 
heart. 

He began to hateand loathe himself. 

Gifted by nature with the finest feelings, and edu- 
cated to the nicest sense of honour, the part he had 
played astonished himself. He felt degraded in his 
own eyes, and wondered how he could have been so 
carried away by his revengeful passions. 

“Tam sure [ don’t wonder Alethea hates me,” he 
muttered, gloomily and mournfully. “She knew me 
better than I knew myself. No wonder she preferred 
Richard Layne. He is an angel of light compared 
with me—base as he is to desert her now for ano- 
ther !” 

His lordship was mistaken. 

Richard Layne could not have borne comparison 
with him. The frank and pleasant Richard lacked 
the grandeur of character that distinguished Lord 
Waldemere. His good-nature was but a poor compen- 
sation for the lofty intellect, the anbending will, the 
earnest soul of Waldemere. 

In the midst of his self-torture, the excursionists 
returned. 

They were in fine spirits, and ohatting gaily. 

Sir Wilton Werner, in a happy mood, rode beside 
the basket carriage, conversing with Alethea, and 
the remainder of the party in a cunfused group closely 
followed. 

In his new humility, Lord W:ldemere started for- 
ward to assist Miss Wycherly to the portico, but the 
baronet leaped from his horse and approached her at 
the same moment, offering his hand. She accepted 
it, ignoring that of Waldemere, and passed the latter 
with a haughty sweep of her garments, which arouseé 
all his old revengeful feelings, and banished his re- 





pleasure that the repast was tempting and amply suf- 





morse and regret for Arthur’s abduction. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 
Alone in the dark, alone on the wave, 
To straggle aghast at thy watery grave, 
To erage, aod feel there is noes save, 
God shield thee, helpless one! 
Mrs. E, Oakes Smith, 

THE-week that followed her sending the indignant 
letter to Lord Templecombe. passed very slowly to 
poor Natalie. She had no heart to study the abstruse 
works he had sent her, and became convinced that 
lhe had purposely chosen them too difficult for her un- 
aided comprehension. 

She began to see that he was filling her path with 
stumbling-blocks at the very outset, in order to keep 
her mind occupied with other thoughts than of him- 
self, or to discourage her from attempting to fit her- 
self for her position as his bride and countess. 

“T am sure,” she mused one morning, “ that all 
countesses do not converse on philosophy and such 
difficult things. If they do, I can keep silent. I 
shan’t study them any more unless with a governess 
who can make them interesting to me !” 

So she flung aside all her scholastic works, and 
brought into prominent view the novels and poems 
her husband had sent her. 

These proved to be more congenial with her taste. 
She loved all that was beautiful in nature, and poetry 
stirred her soul always to its utmost depths when it 
dwelt upon the glories of the stars, the grandeur of 
the sea, or the winning beauties of flowers. 

But there were times when she could not read— 
when her own wrongs and sorrows pressed so heavily 
upon her that she had no smiles or tears for the joys 
and griefs of the heroines of her favourite fictions, 
and when her soul chafed at its narrow bounds, and 
her feet restlessly paced the floor in impatienee that 
was almost unbearable. 

She accustomed herself to rising before the sun, 
and rambling with Linuet upon the moor, returning 
in time for breakfast, which old Elspeth served in 
sullen silence, her suspicions of Natalie increasing as 
the days passed, and Lord Templecombe had not yet 
arrived, 

These morning walks grew shorter every day, but 
they were the only pleasant seasons.in the young 
wife’s daily life. The air seemed fresher then, and 
her frame possessed more of vigourand elasticity than 
at a later hour. 

The days were intensely warm, and the only 
breezes that moved the curtains at the Fens were so 
Jaden with miasma that Natalie soon learned to keep 
her windows shut after the rising of the sun. 

Daily she grew more languid, feeling her strength 
ebbing from her as the tide recedes from the shore, 
and a vague alarm began to take possession of her 
soul. 

Thus the week passed. 

On the last morning of the seventh day the young 
wife walked upon the moor with Linnet, as usual, but her 
movements were so slow and languid that she soon 
returned to the shade of the porch, and seated herself 
upon the steps. 

“ Nata-lee, you are fading like my flowers!” said 
Linnet, mournfully, glancing from some withering 
blossoms in her hand to her young mistress. 

“T know it, dear,” responded Natalie. “The bad 
airis killing me. _ I am going to leave you, Linnet, 
to-morrow. I must go back to my friends——” 

“T will go too, Nata-lee! You said so. I will 
not stay here without you. Granny don’t want 
Linnet.” 

Natalie would have argued the question with the 
“daft girl,” but at that moment the breakfast-bell 
rang. 

Arising, they passed through the corridor, entering 
the low and pleasant dining-room together. 

The table, as usual, was placed near an open 
window, looking out upon the moor, and was spread 
with a tempting repast of rolls, coffee, and conserved 
fruits, and Natalie took her place, Linnet seating her- 
self opposite. 

The young wife had but little appetite, but she ate 
and drank mechanically, with a nervous shrinking 
from the sullen glances of old Elspeth, who, unable 
longer to maintain silence, at last exclaimed : 

“Tt’s a week to-day, my lady, and your husband 
has not come for you yet, and you haven’t even heard 
from him. i wish I knew what todo. I should have 
written to the agent, only it’s such a long walk to 
Carefort to post a letter. I s’pose if you’re not come 
for to-day, you'll leave the Fens to-morrow 2” 

Natalie bowed, a choking at her throat preventing 
the utterance of a single word, and she arose from the 
table abruptly, retiring to her own room. 

Linnet followed, and stationed herself just out- 
side the closed door, her pretty face shadowed by the 
half-defined thought that “ Nata-lee ” was in trouble. 

The young wife’s first movement on entering her 
chambers was to drag forth the larger box of the two 
brought her by the ear!l’s valet. 





She then proceeded to pack in it the clothing ber 
husband had sent her, the books she had found at 
Mount Rose, and which had belonged to her mother, 
the letters, &c., after which she locked and strapped 
her trunk ready for departure. 

She had quite given up all hope of the earl’s coming 
to her, and decided that he must have fallen back upon 
his former conclusion of denouncing her if she should 
appear to threaten him. 

She made her preparations for walking to Carefort, 
deciding to remain at the Crown Inn long enough to 
admit of sending for her trunk; and she would then 
go back to the hidden cottage, and claim the protec- 
tion of her high-born sister and aunt. 

She did not trouble herself to pack the educational 
works Roke had brought her. They had inspired her 
with a feeling of profeund disgust for what they 
taught; and she mentally resolved to spend no 
more time upon them, but rest contented with the 
knowledge she had already acquired. 

Her preparations fully made, she admitted Linnet, 
whose presence at the door she had discevered, and 
talked with her for a long time, endeavouring to 
soothe ler grief at ber approaching departure. 

But she could not shake the girl’s resolution to 
accompany her. 

The morning wore on, the sun attaining its mid- 
day position in the heavens, and the air grew hushed 
and still. 

It was then that Natalie, looking from her window, 
observed a carriage advancing towards the Fens over 
the moor. 

“He is come!—he is come!” she murmured, her 
heart almost standing still in her sudden joy. “ Elmer 
is come!” 

She continued to watch the vehicle’s approach ia 
breathless excitement, and it seemed to her to creep 
onwards at a snail’s pace. 

Still, on it came, and she could at last discern that 
it contained but one occupant, and that occupant was 
Lord Templecombe himself. 

It was not long—though the minutes seemed to 
her hours—ere the vehicle drove up to the Fens and 
turned into the garden. 

Then, shaking her soft gray dress, and giving 
a touch to the blue bow at her fair throat, Natalie left 
the parlour, descending to the portico. 

The old housekeeper stood upox the threshold, as 
if to bar the entrance of the earl, and her lips were 
compressed determinedly, and her manner was grim 
and resolute. 

Lord Templecombe, bestowing but a single glance 
upon her, and the gray-robed figure beside her, drove 
around to the stable, took care of his horse, and then 
sauntered leisurely to the front of the dwelling, greet- 
ing his wife and the old housekeeper with a careless 

w. 

He ascended the steps in an easy manner, and 
would have entered the house without a word, but 
that old Elspeth braced herself, put her arms akimbo, 
and exclaimed : 

“You can’t come in here again, sir, without au- 
thority from head-quarters. You may be a lord, and you 
mayn’t, but I can’t let you in without orders.” 

“ Faithful old creature,” said his lordship, regret- 
ting that she could not hear his eulogium upon her. 
“If you want orders there they are!” 

He drew from his pocket a letter which he quietly 
handed the old woman. 

Her countenance changed on observing the seal, 
which represented the union of the Wilton and Werner 
arms, and still farther changed on perusing the con- 
tents of the letter. 

It was a sharp reprimand from the baronet for 
her absurd over-fidelity, and demanded if she could 
see no difference between a nobleman like the Ear! of 
Templecombe and the thieving tramps against whom 
his orders had been issued. It concluded by com- 
manding her to show the utmost respect and attention 
to his lordship and his lady, and to consider them, 
during their stay, as the legal owners and proprietors 
of the Fens. 

The old woman read it quite through, while the 
earl was wiping his damp brows, and, when she had 
finished it, cried : ‘ 

“I beg your pardon, my lord and my lady. I 
was only obeying orders, which I hope you'll forgive, 
seeing I didn’t know what else to do. don’t see 
how I could have made such a mistake, I’m sure. I'll 
try to make amends!” 

Her tone of distress touched Natalie, who glanced 
at her husband to see what response he would make. 

But his lordship turned his back upon her, gazing 
with apparent interest in the direction of the marsh. 

The old woman, alarmed at this token of implaca- 
bility, and dreading her master’s wrath, continued to 
plead her excuses and regrets, until her young mis- 
tress extended her hand as a sign of forgiveness. 

Aud then old Elspeth, her equanimity restored, re- 
tired to her room, muttering garrulously to Linnet, 

who accompanied her. . 





When they had retired, Natalie drew nearer her 
husband, who still appeared absorbed in contemplat- 
ing the Fens, and.said, timidly : 

“Elmer, have you nothing to say to me ?” 

“T have much to say to you, madam,” he answered, 
turning on his heel. ‘ You will please lead the way 
to the drawing-room, as I do not find this air plea- 
sant!” 

(To be continued.) 


THE LILY OF ROSLIN CASTLE. 


I po not know why the very name of Roslin Castle 
stirs up within me a crowd of sensations both sad and 
sweet. Sad, like the sound of fine old music—the re- 
frain of an air which we have heard in childhood—and 
sweet, because it was in our ear long before the bitter- 
ness of life began. 

And with the picture of the old castle lingering 
upon my imagination, as I have seenit in beautiful en- 
gravings, it seems almost daguerreotyped upon my 
heart as part and parcel of that serene beauty which 
has no counterpart in scenes viewed by us after the 
world has spoiled us. “ Time's cold hand hath touched 
and withered them all !” 

Roslin Castle overhangs the Esk. It is now only a 
dilapidated pile of fragments—a wreck of its former 
self—yet dear to Scottish hearts for all its tender and 
beautiful associations and the romantic region in 
which it stands. By whom it was built, or why such 
a spot should have been selected for a fortress, is not 
known; but it is known thatin the year 1100 William 
de St. Clair, the son of Waldernus, Comte de St. Clair, 
who came from Normandy with William the Con- 
queror, obtained the lands of Roslin from Malcolm 
Canmore. It is not improbable that he was the 
founder of Roslin Castle, as the early barons lived at 
their fortresses. 

Reslin Chapel, too, has its attractions, both in pic- 
turesqueness of station and the fine crypt built by 
Lady Elizabeth Douglas. But perhaps its chief at- 
traction is the ’Prentices’ Pillar, the exquisite sculptur- 
ing of which has been compared to Brussels lace. Be- 
low the pavement of the chagel a large flagstone 
covers the entrance to the vault Where rest the remains 
of ten of the barons of Roslin. Eighty years after in- 
terment the forms of these dead barons were found as 
fresh and perfect as ever. They are buried in their 
armour, without coffins. Sir Walter speaks of the 

“Chapel proud 
Where Roslin’s chiefs uncoffined lie; 
Each baron, for a sable shroud, 
Sheathed in his iron panoply.” 

In the fourteenth century, one of the lords of Reslin 
had a beautiful sister, who had lived a very lonely 
and isolated life since the death of her parents. Her 
extreme beauty, and the simplicity with which she had 
been reared, made the proud brother jealous lest some 
designing person of a lower rank than her own might 
take advantage of both to spirit her away from the 
castle; and, acting upon this, rather than upon any 
desire to treat her cruelly, he shut her up in the castle, 
with an old duenna-like woman called Elspeth Dir- 
leton, and positively forbade the latter to allow her 
charge to cross the little one-arched bridge which was 
the sole mode of egress from the castle. 

Indeed, the anxiety consequent upon the possession 
of so beautifula relative, and the fear that she would 
disgrace herself by a connection beneath her rank, 
prevented all intercourse between Lord Roslin and 
the neighbouring gentlemen, and limited his associates 
to a few of the older barons whose estates were nearest 
his own. 

Among the guests not prohibited was the Baron 
Mackenzie—old, infirm, and ugly—to whom Lord 
Roslin would willingly have given up the care of the 
young Isabella ; and whose attentions, though deemed 
by himself irresistible, were received with a terrible 
shrinking by the lovely girl. Nothing could have 
been more unseemly than a marriage between the 
two; yet the Lord of Roslin could not see any reason 
why the blooming Isabella should resist one who, if 
not young or handsome, was still wealthy and high 
born. 

Every visit which the pompous baron made to tlie 
castle was the signal for a fit ofindisposition on the 
part of Isabella. It was no counterfeit illness either, 
for such was her dread of him that the announcement 
of his coming was but the commencement of a series 
of faintings, too real to be disputed, and too lasting 
in their nature and effects to be agreeable. 

Suddenly, however, these symptoms ceased {fn re- 
ality, although Elspeth was coaxed into keeping them 
up in appearance. She loved her young mistress too 
well to cross her ; but had she resisted the Lord Ros- 
lin’s wishes, he would have discharged her to make 
way for someone who would obey him, Towards 
him, therefore, Elspeth kept up a show or perfect 
sympathy with his choice of a husband for his sister. 

“ And how is the Lady Isabella to-day ?” asked the 
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baron, as he placed his ponderous frame upon the 
chair of state. “I trust her faintings are over by this 
time.” 

“T will call Elspeth, my lord baron,” answered 
Roslin, “ and ascertain from her the state of my sis- 
ter’s health.” Elspeth was summoned and inquired 
of. 

“Indeed, my lord, the walk round the garden was 
so fatiguing to my lady this morning that I persuaded 
her to liedown. She will be up and lively again by 
the time supper is over, and will then come down.” 

“ That is right, Elspeth; and hark ye,” he con- 
tinued, ‘see to it that she is bravely dressed, and that 
she does not look so pale as she did yesterday.” 

The last words were inaudible to all but the old 
woman herself, who understood that she was to try 
some artificial remedy for her charge’s white face—a 
face, however, which had latterly begun to resume its 
former bloom, with as good a reason for the change 
as for the former paleness. Elspeth went back to her 
young mistress, whom she had left in her chamber, 
but the bird had flown. The couch on which she had 
been lying was tumbledand untidy, as if left in haste, 
and one silken slipper was still upon the floor. But 
Elspeth weilknew that the pretty little room adjoin- 
ing, which had once held a bed for herself, was cleared 
of all such furniture, and now displayed only a rare 
‘Turkish carpet, about five feet square, and two low 
fvotstools of the young lady’s own embroidery. 

The door was partially opened, but so managed 
by a cord that it could be shut from within at the 
svund of an approaching footstep. One glance told 
tle old woman that there was more than one behind 
that vacillating screen, and her conscience told her 
that it was young Hector Craig, the old baron’s 
forester, who, being a great favourite with his 
master, was always allowed to accompany him upon 
these occasions, leaving a subordinate to supply his 
place. 

‘The youth, tired of attending upon the baron’s in- 
firmities, had oneday ventured to leave him in the 
Lord Roslin’s care, uuder pretence of looking at the 
chapel, of which he had heard so much, and received 
a very willing assent, as the baron was unusually 
well. On that day, Isabella had gone to the chapel, 
after struggling with her severe nervous headache in 
vain. The coolness of the chapel struck pleasantly 
upon her aching head, and she felt better. Wander- 
ing about, she had playfully entered an ewpty niche, 
fiom which she was just emerging when Heetor 
Craig cameinto thechapel. The dim light, her white 
dress, and the paleness which her malady always left 
upon her cheek, excited the superstitious imagmings 
ot the young man. He believed that it was a spirit 
—the animated ghost of some saint who had inhabited 
the nicle—until Isabella, perceiving the effect of her 
preseuce, called upon him to come near, 

Blushing at his fears, he advanced, and never bad 
the youth’s eyes rested upon a sweeter visicn. If no 
lost, she could not be less than angel—while, on her 
part, she was quite as much attracted by the hand- 
some youth, whose beaming eyes aud noble brow 
were but the reflex of as lovely qualities within. 

The baron was hunting one day, about twenty 
years before, andin the very depths of the forest he 
discovered a beautiful child, apparently two or three 
years of age, lying upon the grass, At a little dis- 
tance, its young mother bad thrown herself down, as 
he conjectured, to die. When they moved her she 
had already passed the dead portal. 

The baron, never niggardly or unkind, took home 
the unconscious orphan and reared it as his own, but 
without giving it his name. The boy was called 
Hector Craig, from some whim of the baron’s. When 
he was sixteen he bestowed upon him the post of 
forester, more from a wish of giving him some au- 
thority in his household than from any desire to 
require any service trom him. Latterly, since the 
intirmities of age had begun to afflict him, he had 
kept Lim more about hisewnperson. - 

‘The first interview with the Lady Isabella was not 
the last. Every visit of the baron was the prelude 
to astolen half-hour in the chapel, or subsequently, in 
Elspeth’s dismantled room, now converted into a per- 
fect bower of roses and superb heaths; while the 
Lord of Roslin gave no thought to the fact that his 
sister was actually loving one beneath her. 

This had been his constant dread; but when he 
thought of her doing so his ideas only embraced the 
neighbouring lairds, whom he considered his infe- 
riors. That she could even speak to one of the 
baron’s servants, as he considered Hector, was an 
enormity too great to be tolerated for an iustant. 

It was true thata few brief moments were all that 
Hector dared to stay; but the very scantiness of the 
time made it all the more sweet, and these stolen in- 
terviews being succeeded by Isabella’s entrance into 
the grand hall, where she tried to greet the baron 
kindly, the youth consoled himself by repairing 
thither also. In short, the two young hearts had 
already become one and inseparable, and it only re- 


mained for some plausible scheme of maintenance for 
both to present itself, to take the requisite steps for a 
union. 

Poor Elspeth. She could not go back now, although 
she dreaded her master’s wrath when the plot should be 
discovered. 

Hector, too, felt sometimes that he, was proving 
himself an ingrate to his benefactor, and Isabella had 
compunctious visitings about her brother; but the 
affection of the old nurse prevailed, and love, 
all powerful, invincible, ruled the younger hearts. 

A soft, sweet evening had beguiled the young 
Lord of Roslin to along ride. 

The same enchanting hour had brought the old 
baron to the castle, where in the twilight he sat in 
the hall, and waited for Elspeth to announce his 
arrival to Isabella, and beg her to receive him; and 
Elspeth, in all the glery of a new kirtle, had bustled 
off to see if her young lady’s head were better. 

The day had been hot, the baron was fatigued. It 
was no wonder that, notwithstanding his great love 
for the lady of Roslin, he should fall asleep while 
waiting. 

The easy posture which he had assumed upon the 
long oaken settle, with its leathern cushion nicely 
adjusted, was favourable to continued sleep. He 
awoke, however, about one hour afterwards, and 
looked out of the window under which stood his 
temporary couch. 

Twilight had given place to a glorious moonlight, 
that lay silvering with dazzling brightness the bosom 
of the Esk. Upon that bosom was a trace of white 
foam, that caught the moon’s rays as fleecy clouds 
catch the setting sanbeams, and appear more glorious 
than the pure blue of sky or sea; and in that track a 
single dark speck was dancing like a sea-gull above 
the waters. 

The old baron’s perceptions did not take in the 
palpable fact that, having lain too long ih the breezy 
night air, he had contracted a pain in his bald head, 
and with a long groan he called for Hector. Hector 
did not come ; but the Lord of Roslin was thundering 
over the bridge with his swift charger, and soon 
appeared at the door of the castle. 

There was no light save that of the moon; but the 
Lord of Roslin needed nothing to guide him to the 
apartment where he usually received the baron, but 
of whose previeus presence there now he was uncon- 
scious. To Lord Roslin’s surprise, the door of the 
apartment was barred, and to his cries for Elspeth he 
only heard the response of the baron’s deep-toned 
voice in high wrath. 

“Ts that you, baron? Nay, unlock the door. It is 
I. Is Isabella with you ?” 

“No!” roared his visitor, in a spasmodic effort to 
burst open the refractory door, which could not be 
made to yield on either side. The exasperated Lord 
of Roslin stamped his foot upon the oaken floor, and 
the missing key rang back to the pressure of his iron 
heel. Me applied it to the rude lock that hung at the 
end of the iron bar, and found the baron as he had 
said, quite alone, and in an agony of pain as well as 
rage at the non-appearance of Hector. 

The absence of old Elspeth and Isabella was 
equally strange; but on the opposite bank of the Esk, 
where a boat was landing, the moon was looking 
down upon the sweetest face, framed in curls that 
glittered like golden threads upon a handsome brown 
cheek, glowing with joy and pride, and last, but not 
least, upon the matronly form of old Elspeth, 
quivering with the pent-up fear of her master’s indig- 
nation. 

A fine-looking man, apparently between forty and 
fifty years of age, was standing on the bank when 
they landed. 

He heard Hector’s voice, and saw his face. It seemed 
to waken in him some latent emotion, and he paused, 
as if about to speak, but seemed to change his mind, 
When they arrived at the inn, the same lordly-looking 
man was there, surrounded by. several servants, who 
seemed to listen to him with the greatest deference, 
as he gave them orders in a calm, quiet voice, speak- 
ing in English. 

Hector’s sole anxiety seemed to be to procure a 
private room for his companions, and the stranger in- 
stantly addressed a young man of superior appearance, 
and aftera moment’s conversation, be turned to Hector, 
and offered a room for his acceptance. Too glad to 
obtain one, Hector uttered a hasty exclamation of 
thanks, and turned to usher his charge into the one 
pointed out. Again the stranger started at the 
voice. 

“ It is the very tone of the Leighs,” he said to the 
young man beside him. “You have not more the 
sound of the Leigh voice than this stranger.” 

“ Oh, father,” answered the English youth, “do not 
prepare yourself for another disappointment. How 
many times since we began to journey have you be- 
lieved you have found my lost brother?” 

“ But this seems so real, Besides, he resembles you. 
I shall see more of him before I sleep.” 





And when Hector appeared again, after leaving 
Elspeth and Isabella, he drew him into the room oppo- 
site, and questioned him of his life. Hector answered 
frankly. He had no wish to conceal anything. He 
had longed too deeply for the unknown father whom 
he sometimes believed would appear to claim him. 
And, lo, here indeed was the unknown father! 


. * id * 2 


Sir Henry Leigh, a young English baronet, had 
married a poor girl, but one who in all other things 
was his equal. His family had treated her in a way 
that’ outraged all her sensibilities. On the birth of 
her second child she became slightly deranged, and 
continued so for more than two years. Her husband 
banished her tormentors, and tried every means to 
soothe and restore her; but on returning from a short 
absence, he found that she had eluded the nurse, 
and had gone, no one knew whither, carrying her 
youngest boy. 

Half distracted, the husband had searched for years 
without success. Only, as his son had said, he had 
met with disappointment; but this night he felt an 
intuitive perception of what proved to be the joyful 
truth. 


It was a meeting worthy of the sympathy of the 
world. Hector explained his position, and placed 
the Lady Isabella under his new-found father’s pro- 


on. 

They all set off for England the next day, and the 
first step on their arrival was to summon Lord 
Roslin to Warwickshire, to find his sister, who was 
with the aunt of Sir Henry Leigh. The latter sent 
the message, Hector choosing not to appear at pre- 
sent, until all was explained. 

Lord Roslin arrived in hot haste, but the dignity 
and respectability of the family in which his sister 
had found a refuge from the importunities of the 
baron, precluded any refusal to become connected 
with them. 

He staid to see his sister united formally to the 
Honourable Hector Leigh, and returned to comfort the 
crest-fallen baron, who eventually solaced his wounded 
pride by obtaining the hand of a rich widow baroness, 
much nearer his own age than Lily of Roslin. 

: A. C. H. 








LIFE’S AUTUMN. 


Like the leaf, life has its fading. We speak and 
think of it with sadness, just as we think of theautumn 
season. But there should be no sadness at the fading 
of a life that has done well its work. If we rejoice at 
the advent of a new life, if we welcome the coming 
of a new pilgrim to the uncertainties of this world’s 
way, why should there be so much gloom when alk 
these uncertainties are past, and life at its waning 
wears the glory of a completed task ? 

Beautiful as is childhood in its freshness and inno- 
cence, its beauty is that of untried life. It is the 
beauty of promise, of spring, of the bud. A holier and 
rarer beauty is the beauty which the waning life of 
faith aud duty wears. It is the duty of a thing com- 
pleted; and as men come together to congratulate 
each other when some great work has been achieved, 
and see in its concluding nothing but gladness, so ought 
we to feel when the setting sun flings back its beam 
upon a life that has answered well life’s purpose. 

When the bud-drops are blighted, and the mildew 
blasts the early grain, and there goes all hope of tke 
harvest, one may well be sad; but when the ripened 
year sinks amid garniture of autumn flowers and 
leaves, why should we regret or murmur? And soa 
life that is ready and waiting for the “ well done ” of 
heaven, whose latest virtues and charities are its 
noblest, should be given back to its maker in uncom- 
plaining reverence, we rejoicing that earth is capable 
of so much sadness, and is permitted such virtue. 


————EEET 





Tue WEATHER IN Paris.—They are again under 
the sway of winter in Paris. It has been very cold, and 
so foggy a few days ago that the light was very 
obscure without gas. It was necessary to light the 
gas in some of the shops and cafés. Once it was 
thought that England had the exclusive monopoly of 
fog, but for the last three weeks there has been more 
or less fog in Paris and the surrounding country 
almost every day. 

Pueas ror TrEAsON.—It has been eloquently said 
that the grass soon grows over blood shed upon the 
battle-field, but never over blood shed upon the 
scaffold. Treason is an offence which rarely exists 
without seeming excuse. It pleads at the bar of his- 
tory as an effort, if an unwise one, to vindicate an 
honourable cause ; and when the calamities which it 
has occasioned or threatened to occasion are forgotten, 
or have ceased to be feared, compassion for the suf- 
ferer is changed by an easy transformation into con- 
demnation of his judges.—History of England from 








the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth, 
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THE NEW LORD JUSTICE OF 
APPEAL. 

Wuateven may be predicated of the coming policy of 
the Conservative Government, the filling of the high 
judicial offices which have already fallen within their 
patronage will not admit of any cavil. The office 
of Lord Chief Baron, so long and worthily held by 
Sir Frederick Pollock, was filled by Sir Fitzroy 
Kelly, a lawyer distinguished no less for his 
brilliant abilities at the Bar than for his sound 
knowledge of constitutional law, but to the new 
Lord Chief Baron promotion has come late in life, 
even for a lawyer, for Sir Fitzroy was born in 
1796. The last legal appointment is that of a much 
younger man, the Attorney-General, Sir Hugh Cairns, 
to the post of Lord Justice of Appeal, rendered vacant 
by the retirement of Sir James Knight Bruce. 

With reference to these legal appointments it has 
been remarked as a singular fact that since the 
beginning of 1853 no Equity judgeship, except the 
highest (that of Lord Chancellor) has been vacated by 
death or resignation. Sis James Knight Bruce him- 
self, having been a Vice-Chancellor since 1841, was 
appointed Lord Justice, together with Lord Cran- 
worth, in 1851, Ka December of the following year 
Sir George T'urner succeeded Lord Cranworth, and 
lias sat ever since with Sir J. Knight Bruce in the 
Court of Appeal. The Master of the Rolls has filled 
that post without interruption since 1851, and Sir 
Richard Kindersley beeame Vice-Chancellor in the 
same year. Sir John Stuart’s appointment dates 
‘rom 1852, and that of Sir William Page Wood from 
January, 1853, upon the promotion of Sir George 
‘turner. There has, therefore, been no change in 


what may be called the permanent staff of the 
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Chancery Bench for a period of nearly fourteen 
years, until the vitality of Lords Justices aud Vice- 
Chancellors has passed into a proverb at Lincoln’s Inn. 

This extraordinary tenacity of official life, though 
somewhat trying to the patience of rising barristers, 
has not been without its advantage. A continuous 
series of decisions by the samme judge in the same 
court tends more than anything else to settle the 
law, and even those who least admire Lord Eldon 
admit that his long tenure of the woolsack, falling 
short as it happily did of a perpetuity, was in this 
respect of material benefit. No subsequent Chancel- 
lor has left, and probably no future Chancellor will 
leave, to posterity so faira legacy of reported judg- 
ments, but the Chancery Reports of the last fourteen 
years will assuredly be remarkable for the same 
quality of consistency in the application of principles. 
At last, however, the spell is broken. The oldest 
Chancery judge has followed the example of Sir 
F. Pollock, and retired, at the age of 74, upon a well- 
earned pension. ‘There are those who have preferred 
Sir Hugh Cairns to anyone else as Conservative leader, 
and certainly no member of his party has rendered 
greater services to it during the last nine years. And 
yet, if the real motive of his withdrawal into a quieter 
sphere of activity be that which is universally be- 
lieved, no one can doubt that he has acted wisely. 

To lead the Chancery Bar, and to discharge all the 
other duties of an Attorney-General, require not only 
a very strong, but a very peculiar constitution. It is 
probably the hardest work, both mentally and bodily, 
that is done continuously by any individual in this 
country, and it is work of a kind that must tax a 
sensitivé temperament most severely. It is well 
known that Sir Hugh Cairns’s health almost broke 
down under the labours of the Solicitor-Generalship 
in 1859, and that he was advised to spend a part of 





last winter abroad on a similar ground, Whatever 
his loss may be to his own party, whatever the diffi- 
culties attending the selection of his successor, and 
however much he may be missed in the House, of 
Commons, the sacrifice of so valuable a life would 
have been a subject of universal regret. Too many 
public men have fallen victims of late to the desperate 
wear and tear of modern competition in political or 
professional careers, and the country has to thank 
Sir Hugh Cairns for not, like the late great lawyer, 
Sir William Follet, adding himself to the number. 

Thus although debarred by indifferent health from 
continuing the heavy toil of the Attorney-General- 
ship, and his advocacy of his party in Parliament as 
one of the Lords Justices of Appeal, he will still have 
ample scope for the display of the highest legal capa- 
city. To review, and thereby*to regulate in some de- 
gree, the judgments of four Equity Courts, is a task 
demanding a profound acquaintance, not only with our 
system of law, but also with all the shifting currents, 
so to speak, which practically influence judicial dis- 
cretion. So long as the Lord Chancellor is selected in- 
differently from either Bar, and goes out of office with 
the Ministry, this appellate jurisdiction must be mainly 
| exercised by the Lords Justices. A. Common Law 
| barrister or judge raised to the Chancellorship, and 
hearing appeals in Equity for the first time, would 
uaturally defer to their opinions, and, in any case, their 
power of moulding this branch of our law must be 
indefinitely great. It isa pity that duties of this na- 
ture should almost inevitably devolve for the most 
part on men long past the prime of life, well content 
, to follow the old paths, and without much sympathy 
with law reform, 

Now Sir Hugh Cairns, Conservative as he is, has 
ever shown himself alive to the importance of this 
| object, and superior to the prejudices which obstruct 
, it. His Bill for the registration of title to real pro- 
perty, whatever its defects, was a truly liberal mea- 
sure, and his name is associated with several move- 
; ments in the same direction, of which the most recent 
is that for the improvement of law reporting, and the 
| most important that for the revival of legal education. 
If he should employ the comparative leisure of his new 
position in giving effect to these enlightened views, 
and grappling with questions only to be settled by a 
rare union of vigour and experience such as he 
| possesses, he may win that which is more enviable 
than wealth, or title, or popularity—a lasting claim 
on the gratitude of his countrymen. 

The new Lord Justice, Sir Hugh McCalmont 
Cairns, the younger son of an Irish gentleman, was 
born in County Down in 1819, and educated at 
Trinity College, Dublin, where he took high classical 
honours, choosing the law for his profession. He 
was called to the Bar at Lincoln’s Inn and the 
Middle Temple in 1844. 

Soon distinguishing himself as a brilliant advocate 
and a sound lawyer, he obtained a considerable prac- 
tice. Then turning his attention to politics, he was 
returned to Parliament in the Conservative interest 
for Belfast in 1852. In 1856 he was made a Queen’s 
Counsel, and elected a Bencher, and at the return to 
power of the Earl of Derby in 1858 was appointed 
Solicitor-General, with the honour of knighthood, 
and so greatly did Sir Hugh distinguish himself in 
that high office that among his professional brethren 
he was regarded as the Lord Chancellor in futuro. 
That this prediction was true was proved by the fact 
that on the coming into power again of the present 
Derby Administration Sir Hugh was appointed At- 
torney-General, which high office he has resigned 
for that of one of the Lords Justices of Appeal, his 
farther promotion to the Chancellorship in all pro- 
bability only depending upon the tenure of office of 
his party. 








Tue Cyaracter oF Knox.—“ There lies one,” 
said Morton, as, two days later, he stood to watch the 
coffin lowered into the grave—‘ There lies one who 
never feared the face of mortal man.” Morton spoke 
only of what he knew; the full measure of Knox's 
greatness neither he nor any man could then estimate. 
It is as we look back over that stormy time, and 
weigh the actors fn it one against the other, that he 
stands out in his full proportions, No grander figure 
can be found, in the entire history of the Reformation 
in this island, than that of Knox. Cromwell and 
Burghley rank beside him for the work which they ~ 
effected, but,as politicians and statesmen, they had 
to labour with instruments which they soiled their 
hands in touching. In purity, in uprightness, in 
courage, truth, and stainless honour, the Regent Mur- 
ray and our English Latimer were perhaps his 
equals; but Murray was intellectually far below 
him, and the sphere of Latimer’s influence was on 
a smaller scale. -The time bas come when English 
history may do justice to one but for whom the 
Reformation would have been overthrown among 
ourselves; for the spirit which Knox created saved 
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Scotland; and if Scotland had: been Catholic again, 
neither the wisdom of Elizabeth’s ministers, nor the 
teaching of her bishops, nor her own chicaneries, 
would have preserved England from revolution. 
His was the voice which taught the peasant of the 
Lothians that he was a free man, the equal in the 
sight of heaven with the proudest peer or prelate 
that had trampled on his forefathers. He was the 
one antagonist whom Mary Stuart could not soften, 
or Maitland deceive; he it was that raised the poor 
commoners of his country into a stern and rugged 
people, who might be hard, narrow, superstitious, 
and fanatical, but who, nevertheless, were men whom 
neither king, noble, nor priest, could force again 
to submit to tyranny. And his reward has been 
the ingratitude of those who should most have done 
honour to his memory.—History of England from the 
Fall of Wolseu tr the Death of Elizabeth. 





OLIVER DARVEL, 
a a ee 
CHAPTER IX. 


THE only child of the old Elector had perished on 
the field of battle, leaving an infant daughter at the 
period of his decease. 

Twochildren, born before this one, had died suddenly, 
under such suspicious circumstances that the mother 
insisted poison had in some way been administered to 
them. 

Prince Ernest was alone interested in getting rid 
of his cousia’s children, and the suspicions of the un- 
happy mother naturally pointed to him, for, unfor- 
tunately, his character too fully justified them, bad 
as they were. 

The Elector was very old, and so weak as to be 
almost imbecile, and was entirely under the in- 
fluence of his nephew. 

In this condition of affairs, to protect the life of her 
young daughter from being tampered with was the 
one thought of the unhappy mother’s mind for many 
months before she gave her consent to be separated 
from her darling. 

Lichtenfels was a female fief, and the Duchess of 
Lindorf felt assured that her daughter would. never 
be permitted to live to enjoy the honours of her 
grandfather, unless she were concealed from the pur- 
suit of her vindictive kinsman in some secure asylum 
to which he could gain no clue. 

While seeking the means of safely removing the 
little Irene, chance afforded her the opportunity she 
desired. 

A young courier who had travelled with heron 
several occasions, and distinguished himself by his 
zeal and fidelity while in her service, committed a 
murder in a moment of passion. 

The Duchess of Lindorf interested herself in his be- 
half, secured bis pardon, and thus bound him to her 
for life. 

In return for this service, Eugene Ledru undertook 
the charge of the young heiress, and succeeded in 
conveying her to an asylum in which she was not 
only beyond the reach of Prince Ernest, but the 
mother even refused to be informed of the precise spot 
in which her daughter was to be found, lest a secret 
of such vital importance should be won from her in a 
moment of imprudence. 

Satisfied that the little Irene was safe and in care- 
ful hands, the duchess tried to content herself under 
their separatiop, and remained at the Elector’s little 
court to watch over and protect her daughter's in- 
terests. 

In undertaking the charge confided to him, Ledru 
had scarcely anticipated all the difficulties that beset 
him. The secret agents of Prince Ernest hunted him 
down from land to land, until his life became a burden 
too heavy to be borne. 

On the night of bis suicide Ledru had intended to 
destroy the papers in his possession, leaving behind 
him a letter addressed to the duchess, informing her 
of the place in which her daughter was to be found ; 
warning her, at the same time, that his own life had 
fallen a sacrifice to the malignant persecutions with 
which Prince Ernest had followed him ; that the toils 
were again closing around him, and sooner than fall 
into his power he would evade him by suicide. 

This letter he intended to place in Oliver’s hands, 
after obtaining from him a solemn pledge that he 
would deliver it himself to the duchess; but, most 
unfortunately, he fortified his courage for this 
leap in the dark by drinking so much wine as to 
render him oblivious of his last duty to his employer ; 
the letter remained unwritten, and the papers were 
left as a sad legacy to his unfortunate friend. 

For years the Prince of Berehtols had striven to 
discover the retreat of the infant heiress, with what 
evil intent may be easily divined; three times had 
Ledru fallen into the power of his emissaries, and 
after suffering at their hands everything save phy- 
sical torture, he had managed to escape from them. 


But this time the Blue Tiger intended to con- 
front him himself, and see if he could not evoke 
some potent spell to shake his constancy. 

Should Ledru still refuse what was demanded, 
he made up his mind to wreak upon him the 
utmost measure of his vengeance, and in the days 
of which we write even a petty German prince 
was amenable to no law but his own imperious 
will. 

This determination definitely arrived at, Prince 
Ernest laid aside his meerschaum, drew his portfolio 
towards him, and began to look over the perfumed 
and rose-tinted billet-doux that “had been sent to 
him that morning; for the prince was a squire of 
dames, and he rarely had not less than half a dozen 
flirtations on his hands at one time. 

Among the notes he found one which brought 
a strange light to his eyes. It bore the seal of his 
private correspondent at the court of his uncle; and 
he muttered an imprecation against his own care- 
lessness in so long overlooking it. 

The seal was hastily broken, and its contents 
skimmed, to be read again more. Ieisurely, and 
deeply pondered over. 

Great was the satisfaction with which he read the 
following lines: 

“My pEAR Prince,—The day will soom be ours. 
The sick Lion is nearly at his and he has 


be a more fitting successor them the 
8 


giddy Antelope. If you were oR 
vacillation might be tumed ite e 
should, at least, hawe dp ner 


to the person and fortmae of the child Gia. 
the mother, who isgqupwelentiess foe. 

“Then, the heiress qaust be produged, and \you 
might take care of youp@xgm intexesta, A word to 
the wise is sufficient” 

The prince folded the letterfram which» this 
abstract was made, and tapping, his left lend 
thoughtfully with it, muttered: 

“ At last I see light before me; but I will 
plish both ends. will find the child, and 
put her where she will never be able.te 
with me again. I am the heir whep, 
moved, and there will be no one 
title.” 

His musings were interrupted by 
the door which communicated with the: 
ing. 

Prince Ernest looked up to see who @@-uncere- 
moniously intruded on his privacy, and his face 
darkened as a fair woman, holding a boy of ten 
by the hand, entered the room and stood before him. 

The lady had passed the first bloom of youth, but 
she was still eminently graceful and lovely. Her 
complexion was of that radiant fairness which 
harmonizes so perfectly with blonde hair; and her 
magnificent golden tresses were bound around her 
shapely head in a manner peculiar to herself, and 
most becoming to her style of face. 

Her dress was plain, but of rich and costly mate- 
rial, and the handsome boy at her side was clad in 
black velvet, embroidered with gold. 

The child sprang forward, exclaiming : 

“Oh, papa, dear papa, how glad I am to see you 
once more !” 

His joy did not seem to be shared by the prince, 
for he took the small hand so eagerly held out to 
him in @ grasp of steel, and reproachfully regarding 
the lady, asked, with stern emphasis: 

“What has brought you hither, Erminia, and 
why is Max dressed after this fashion? 1 desired that 
his garments should be-as plain as those worn by 
the burghers’ sons.” 

Deprecatingly clasping her hands, she drew nearer 
to him, and with repressed emotion said: 

“T have brought him to plead for me—for myself, 
—and I have dressed him according to his true 
rank. Oh, Ernest,is not Max your son? am I not 
your lawfully wedded wife? yet you defer from year 
to year the avowal of our marriage, and place me in 
a false position towards the world. Dear Ernest, I 
have suffered much—so much that I have at last do- 
termined to make this final appeal to you to remem- 
ber all our pledges, and do justice to me and to our 
son.” 

She had spoken in French, and with a sardonic 
coolness that struck terror to the heart of her hus- 
band. He replied, tn the same language : 

“It is well that you use a tongue that this 
youngster does not understand, for I do not wish 
him to know the actual relation we hold to each 
other. I would have spared you the humiliation of 
hearing the truth from my own lips, but since you 
would force yourself upon my presence, you may as 
well hear it now, especially as it will save me the 
trouble of writing it. 

Erminia sank upon a seat, and drawing her child 
to her bosom, burst into tears. 








“I see—l know it all. False, cruel as false, if 


you have no compassion for me, you should rémem- 

ber the claims of your son. He is the lawful heir to 

goer title and estates, do what you will to disinherit 
im.” 

The Blue Tiger's lip curled contemptuously, and 
the lurid tint on his dark cheek deepened. 

“ So-o ! you seem to have adopted new tactics. You 
have vainly tried persuasion, and you now hope to be 
asharer of the new state that must soon fall to me, 
But it won't do, my fair dame. Ours was a left- 
handed marriage, such as is often contracted by men 
—— rank with women of yours, but I never have 
hy before that such a union is allowed to stand io 
the way of a more suitable alliance, when it is offered 
to the head of a house so powerful as mine. It is 
thecustom of men of my position to provide suitably 
fot the offspring of the Morganatic marriage, but 
such childrem are never permitted to interfere with 
the succession of their fathers’ hereditary possessions. 
What madness induced you to suppose that I would 
ever acknowledge Max as my heir? The grandson of 
a goldsmithithe Electorof Lichtenfels! Pah! I thought 
you bad more sense.” 

The contemptuous tone in which he spoke of her 
dead father stung the woman, and she dried her tears 
with spirit : 

“ Tehail atleast teach my son one thing, my lord, 















almost made up his mind that the Tiger. will 








andy the noble and good in his na )¢ seare derived 
wehe plebeian grandfather to wnsm you allude. 
have been toldis true, then; you are 
hter of Count Guilderstern, who will 
1 gold for her dowry, besides lands 
exteut to a principality. Is this the 
syeurefer, Prince Ernest ?” 
“But my own affairs 
My uncle is slowly 


Ishall successor.’’ 
_ where is wheiress? The Duchess of 
£ has a » who, I am assured, still 


“She notbefound, even if she be living ; she 
| : to interfere with me.” 
At his companion suddenly 


pang che oo af with a shiver drew her son 
i te After a pause, she earnestly 


‘it to place this child in his true 
-at once to the young heiress, and 
electorate as regent? Listen to me, 


dear and do not stain your soul with a double 
crime that will surely bring fearful retribution in its 


He laughed mockingly. 

“ Pooh! how eloquent you arein support of your 
brat’s claims, such as they are? Do you dream that 
I canever be wroughton to elevate Max above my- 
self? to hold authority only-ashis delegate, for as 
the husband of the heiress he would have a double 
claim on the inheritance I am determined to secure 
for myself. No, no, [thank you. I am too old a fox 
to be caught in such a trap as that.” 

“ Then what do you wish me to do?” she faintly 


“It is my intention to tell you. Your brother is 
on the eve of emigrating to America. If you will 
consent to go with him, taking Max as your 
companion, I will give you twenty thousand florins 
as @ provision for you and the boy. That will suffice 
for you in @ primitive country like that—oay, it will 
be wealth to you. Consent to this arrangement, and 
you will escape the mortification of being near me 
when I formally repudiate claims you may have 
by giving my hand to the young Countess of 
Guilderstern.. We are betrothed, and nothing you can 
say can move me from my purpose. In a new 
country your history will He Hh es and you can 
take a respectable position, but in Germany that 
would be difficult. Your marriage you cannot prove, 
for I hold in my possession the only evidence of it, 
and few could be found credulous enough to believe 
that 1 would make the daughter of a mechanic my 
lawful wife.” 

The audacious hardness with which these werds 
were spoken gave but another proof of the heartless 
nature of the man who uttered them, had any such 
been wanting to the wronged woman who listened to 
them. But she had long since fathomed all the cruel 
depths of that remorseless heart, and she loathed 
herself as she recalled the time when, infatuated 
by his supposed devotion, dazzled by his high rank, 
she had listened to his words.of passionate love, and 
believed them. 

A clandestine marriage took place which had never 
been revealed to her father, a good and simple-hearted 
man, who had never aspired above thesphere in which 
his lot had been cast, and Max Rosen went to his 
grave unconscious of the heavy burden his unfortunate 
daughter had assumed. 

Erminia arose, drew the affrighted lad to her side, 
and with dignity addressed the prince in her own 
language: 
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“It is enough, my lord; I will go. I understand 
my position, and I also understand you. The bitterest 
regret I now have is, that my son should have such 
a father; not that he has lost the birthright which 
would be dearly purchased at the price of residing 
beneath the same roof with yow and being subjected 
to your influence. Max, bid Prince Ernest good-bye 
—it is the last time we shall see him.” 

The lad clung to the hand of his father and pleadingly 
said: 

“ Why shall I see him no more? Oh, mother, don’t 
say that, for I dearly love my handsome papa.” 

A little softened by the child’s evident distress, the 
prince took Max in his arms, and kissing him on both 
cheeks, said : 

“Good-bye, lad ; it is best for all of us that we shall 
meet no."more. You are going to a new land with 
your Uncle Rosen, and you may help some day to 
build up a great empire there. Should you by-and-by 
become a distinguished man, I shall be proud of you, 
but now you must leave me for your mother’s good, 
and for mine.” 

The child did not fully understand the necessity of 
this parting, and he wept bitterly aad clung to the 
cold bosom which was so ready to cast him off. 

His mother gently removed him, and as she was 
turning away, Prince Ernest held out his hand to bid 
her farewell. She recoiled from his touch and proudly 
said 


‘ What mockery is this? You trample me beneath 
your feet as remorselessly as if I were a dull clod of 
earth, and then proffer the hand which has wrought 
me such bitter wrong, to be held in the brief clasp of 
a last parting. No, Prince Ernest; never again shall 
my hand restin yours while life is ‘left i in my frame. I 
take my final leave of you, not with a crushed and 
bleeding heart, but with an estranged and outraged 
one; and I tell you that the son you now raject, shall 
yet sit in the high placesfrom which you have vainly 
decreed that he shall be for ever banished.” 

The lip of the Tiger curled and the blue mark glowed 
with its deepest tint, but he constrained himself to 
reply : 

“IT was not before aware that you had turned pro- 
phetess; but if all your predictions are like the one 
you have just uttered, no one will be found to place 
much credence in them. Adieu, fair Erminia; you 
are not so beautiful as in the days when I made my- 
self a fool about you, but you are yet handsome enough 
to tempt some honest burgher to give you his name. 
Besides, the twenty thousand florins I mean to endow 
you witb, may help him to a decision.” 

No.flush stained the marble paleness of her cheeks 
as she quietly replied to this last insult: 

“That taunt will not induce me torefuse the money 
that is to become a provision for your son. When it 
has been paid into my brother’s hands you will hear 
from me no more.” 

Before a reply could be made the door closed on 
herself and her discarded son, and Prince Ernest was 
again alone. 

He sank back in his seat, and after a pause mut- 
tered: 

‘“* Well gotten rid of, and much easier than I thought 
for.” 

Having thus disposed of the future of his discarded 
wife and son, Prince Ernest looked over his banker's 
account, and drew an order on a house in Hamburg, 
for the twenty thousand florins to be paid to Erminia 
Rosen on the day of her embarkation for Canada. 


CHAPTER X. 


I'rypixe himself alone, and apparently free to fol- 
low his own inclinations, Oliver Darvel strolled out, 
intending to look around and see something of the 
city in which he so unexpectedly found himself. 

He had scarcely moved a dozen steps from the 
door when a quick step approached from the rear, 
and a well-dressed man spoke to him in French. 

“Do you want a guide, monsieur? I see that 
you are a stranger in this place, and 1 can point out 
to you all that is worthy of observation.” 

“This is the spy that has been set on me,” thought 
Oliver, and his first impulse was to decline the offer. 
Yet why should he doso? The man would follow 
him at any rate, and it might be as well to have him 
for a companion, and glean from him such informa- 
tion as might be serviceable to himself. So be care- 
lessly replied: 

‘You can come if'you choose. I shall be glad to 
have with me a person acquainted with the city.” 

Dextrous Hans took his place beside him with 
cheerful alaecrity, and he beguiled the time most 
agreeably, in pointing out the objects worthy of a 
stranger’s attention. 

Oliver was astonished by the magnificence, sym- 
metry and cleanliness of the city, charmed by its nu- 
merous gardens and its canals with rows of 


trees. 
He could not too greatly commend theindustry and 





perseverance of the Dutch in rescuing, as it were, a 
large portion of their country from the very jaws of 
the sea. 

Hans appeared to be in ecstasies with his com- 
panion’s commendations, and he made himself so 
friendly and agreeable that Oliver insensibly began to 
lose his mistrust of him. 

He was not of a suspicious temper, and even in the 
extraordinary position in which he found himself 
it was difficult for him to maintain the reserve on 
which his safety depended. 

Hans finally led the way to a small beer-garden 
towards the outskirts of the town, and proposed to his 
new acquaintance to try the Baverian beer for which 
the place was famous. For a moment Oliver was 
undecided; this might be a snare planned for him, 
and he could vot be too wary, but a glance at the 
open, simple-looking face of his guide reassured him, 

The sound of merry voices issuing from the house, 
and the sight of several ruddy, honest-looking men 
coming from it, made him ashamed of his suspicions, 
and he said: 

“* My long walk has made me thirsty, and I do not 
care if I do try the beer you so highly recommend.” 

“ You will find it delicious monsieur.” 

The two were soon seated beside a small table, 
with a tankard of foaming beer between them, flanked 
by a couple of drinking-cups. Hans assumed to him- 
self the right to, do the honours, and began to pour 
out the beer, managing, in so doing, to drop a few 
grains of an impalpable powder he carried concealed 
in his hand, into the cup of his companion. 

This was so dextrously done that although tlie 
eyes of Oliver were fixed on his movements, he did 
not detect the treachery. He unsuspectingly raised 
the drugged liquor to his lips, aud quaffed the whole 
of it to the toast proposed by Hans, “The health of 
the Stadtholder.” 

He began to feel a singular sensation in his head, 
and everything in the room seemed whirling around. 
Attributing this to the heat of a large fire that burned 
in the apartment, he arose aud moved towards a 
window. Hans followed him, and said: 

* You do not seem-quite well. Let us walk out in 
the air a little while. The Bavarian beer is strong, 
and often affects strangers, but the dizziness soon 
goes off when one walks rapidly.” 

Oliver gladly assented to this proposal, for he was 
beginning to feel very ill, and the two went forth to- 


ther. 

By this time the sun was setting, and the chilly 
evening air caused the young stranger to draw his 
coat together and button it over his breast. 

At the same instant Hans stumbled and fell against 
him, bringing his raised hand in momentary contact 
with some bard substance secured in Oliver's inside 
pocket, and a sudden gleam of intelligence lit up his 
countenance. 

He thought: 

“Ah, ha! there it is, sure enough. The scent is 
good—good, and my pay is sure.” 

He excused his apparent awkwardness by say- 
ing: 

“ Excuse me, monsieur, but the good beer has 
confused my head more than I thought it could. 
But we shall be all right presently; a little mouthful 
of fresh air will bring us round.” 

In much perturbation Oliver walked on. 

He wondered how he could have been so impru- 
dent, at so important a crisis of his life, as to put a 
“thief in his mouth to steal away his brains.” 

Everything was swimming around him; the sink- 
ing sun seemed to dance to and fro in the heavens; 
the trees and houses appeared to be nodding fa- 
miliarly towards him, and the painful suspicion 
that he was very tipsy crept into his mind, 

Oliver felt that he could not go on much farther, 
and after a few more wild plunges he sauk almost 
helpless into the arms of Hans. ‘l'hat astute indivi- 
dual was quite equal to the occasion; he whistled 
shrilly, and a close carriage suddenly drew up near 
them; after exchanging a few words with the 
driver, he descended from his seat, and assisted in 
placing the half-senseless man into the vehicle. 

By the time his companion was beside him, and 
the door closed on them, Oliver was in no condi- 
tion to resist anything he might choose to do, He was 
breathing heavily, and quite unconscious of all that 
was passing around him. 

Hans carefully unbuttoned his coat, removed the 
pocket-book containing the important papers, and by 
the waning light of day glanced over their contents. 
With an expression of triumph he separated the 
money from them, and making it up in a neat roll, 
replaced it in the pocket of the insensible man, and 
then transferred the book to his own. 

Tn half an hour Oliver was in his bed at the hotel, 
and Hans was off in search of Herman, to inform him 
how easily he had accomplished the duty assigned 
him. 

A place of meeting had been appointed, and Hans 





found his employer anxiously awaiting his report. 
Wheu he eutered the room in which Herman sat, he 
bent his head respectfully, and without speaking, 
the placed pocket-book on the table before him. 

An exclamation, half of surprise, half of annoyance, 
escaped Herman's lips as he rapidly turned over the 
letters and journal. Ho drew a long breath, and 
said : 

“So—it is surely he. I began to doubt it, but 
these proofs of his identity leave me no farther room 
to. do so. You have done well, Hans, and here 
is the half of what I promised you. Do -not 
relax your watch upon this stranger; on tio contrary, 
render it more vigilant than before. ‘l'o-morrow you 
shall be released from your charge, and the remainder 
of the money will be paid over to you.” 

Hans bowed, pocketed the gold, and after briefly 
relating how he had ensnared Oliver, seutentiously 


said : 

“He'll sleep like a log till morning, but I shan’s 
lose sight of him, mynheer.’ 

With a knowing nod he returned to his watch 
without wasting farther time in words. 

Left alone, Iferman looked through the letters over 
which Oliver had so long puzzled himself; he knew 
at once that they had been written by the Duchess of 
Lindorf herself, and a feeling of deep sympathy arose 
in his heart, as he saw the agonized dread of the 
unhappy mother lest her last remainiug child should 
fall into the power of her most deadly foe. 

Herman did not rest till he had satisfied himself 
that no clue to the whereabouts of the Lady Irene 
was to be found in these papers, so far as he could 
interpret their meaning. But those among them 
written in cipher were as great a mystery to him as 
they had proved to Oliver, and after examining them 
again and again, he placed them in the pocket-book, 
muttering : 

“T trust in heaven that they may prove untrans- 
latable to the prince. Poor child! she shall never 
fall into the hands of that human hyena if I can pre- 
vent it. . Ledra must have lost all his old daring, or 
he would have effected his escape in spite of the watch 
set upon him. Umph! What can a man do to help 
another if he won't try to help himself? I risked my 
life to give him the chance to fly, yet be has done 
nothing for himself.” 

He arese and paced the floor impatiently, many 
times pausing beside the dim light which burned on 
the table to consult his watch, 

At length a knock came to the door of his room, 
and before he could cross the floor it opened, and a 
woman heavily mufiled advanced to a chair, and 
threw herself upon it as if unable longer to sustain 
herself. 

Before addressing her, Herman went to the door 
and locked it to prevent intrusion. He then drew 
near his visitor, and looking down on her with com- 
passionate tenderness, said : 

“My poor Erminia, you have seen him; you have 
satisfied yourself that I spoke the truth, and your 
heart is broken by his treachery.” 

His words seemed to inspire her with self-control, 
and with a movement of defiaut pride she uncovered 
her colourless face and bitterly replied : 

“No, no—not the last. The day has long passed 
in which my heart could be wounded by anything the 
Prince of Berchtols coulddo. So far as I am indivi- 
dually concerned, I am not sorry to resign the position 
to which I am lawfully entitled, since in so doing I 
also escape the contamination of his presence. 
But, oh, Wilhelm, I am indignant that my son—my 
noble Max—is to be defrauded of his birthright.” 

“Then allis over between you,” and there was a 
faint vibration of joy in the tones of his voice. 

“ All is over,” repeated Erminia; ‘‘and I have con- 
sented to accept money as a compensation for the un- 
speakable wrong that has been done to me and my 
hoy. Despiseme if you will, but I saw plainly that 
uo alternative was left so I consented to accept 
the poor pittance he offered as a provision for my 
child.” 

“ You were right to do so, Erminia. I warned yon, 
beforehand that this would happen. Your blind con- 
fidence in Prince Ernest placed you entirely in his 
power, for you possess no proof that even the form of 
@ marriage was gone through between you and him- 
self. I donot blame you for accepting a provision 
for the boy. Max is the lawful son of the prince, and 
if right prevails over might, he will yet sit in his 
forefathers’ place, in spite of the plebeian blood that 
flows in his veins.’ 

“ How can that ever be?” she sorrowfully asked. 

‘Live in faith, Erminia, and it will give you some- 
thing to hope for in the desolate position in which you 
stand. What do you propose now todo? The new 
bride will soon usurp your place, and it will be best 
for you to remove where you can neither see nor hear 
of her.” 

“That is already cared for,” she wearily replied. 
**T go with my brother within a month. ‘here, 
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severed from all the past, I must endeavour to bear my 
fate. I shall find consolation in rearing my sou in 
goodness and truth.” 

A look of pain crossed the dark face of Herman. 
After a pause to steady his voice completely, he said: 

“It will be the best thing for youtodv. But in 
that distant mnd I trust you will not forget the fos- 
ter-brother you will leave behind. The time may 
come—nay, it shall come—when I shall be able to 
join you in your new home, and—who knows ?— 
perbaps I shall be able to help Max to regain his 
ewn.” 

The pale listener shook her head drearily, for 
hope was dead within her. She said: 

*I foretold something like that to his father, but 
my words only sprang from the overflowing bitter- 
ness of my own heart! I had no faith in them my- 
self, for 1 felt how powerless we were to claim re- 
dress. No. Max must do as my race have done 
before: maintain an honourable aud unstained 

ame in the sight of heaven, while he labours with 
hand and brain for his own living. The high-born 
bride Prince Ernest is about to take to his bosom 
will give him an heir to Lis honours, and his tirst- 
Lorn will be forgotten. Let it be so, for with my 
consent my son shall never know that noble blood 
flows in his veins.” 

“ Yes, that will be best,” slowly replied Herman, 
«8 if weighing every word she spoke. “You have 
<lecided well, Erminia, and I heartily bid you god- 
speed upon your journey to that distant land. 
Your brother is a man of energy and intelligence, 
sud the property you jointly take away with you 
will enable you to lay the foundation of a large for- 
tune.” 

“ Why not come with us ?” 

“That is impossible. I must stay to save and 
serve others. The prince implicitly trusts me, be- 
«suse I know how to manage him. I am as anxious to 
<liscover the whereabouts of the heiress of Berchtols 
«8 he can be, but with a far different purpose. You 
kuow that I was born a retainer of the House of Lin- 
dorf, and I am bound to watch over the safety of tha 
infant heiress. But of these facts the prince is igno- 
rant; it was at the earnest entreaty of the duchess that 
{ entered the service of her enemy, and used all my 
craft to gain his confidence. I consider that the end 
to be attained justified the means; for should he dis- 
cover’the asylum chosen for the Lady Irene, he must 
Lave an agent to act for him, and I have so won on his 
confidence that I should certainly be made that agent. 
‘hus you see that I am bound to remain here till the 
succession to the electorate is definitely settled. I 
shall see youagain to bid you adieu, for through my 
hands the money promised must be paid.” 

“ Yes,” said Erminia, vaguely. “I shall see you 
on that day when I bid farewell to Fatherland—to all 
that once made the joy and happiness of my life. I 
was once ambitious—I aspired to high position, and 
my heart thirsted for true love. I dreamed that I 
had secured both—when, alas! I found in their places 
indifference, desertion, and dishonour! Oh, Wilhelm, ‘ 
tliat man has lost the power to wound me through my 
.ffections, but be has crushed my pride beneath his 
iron heel as remorselessly as if 1 had never been 
wuything to him. In his sight I am of no more 
worth than the veriest clod be spurns under his 
haughty tread.” 

“It would be strange if you did not feel thus to- 
wards Prince Ernest after all his heartless wrongs to 
you, Erminia; but patience, patience!—men find 
retribution even in this world for such evil as he 
has wrought.” 

“I have thought of that, and I have tried to feel 
that through my punishment a blessing may come to 
my boy. That is my only consolation; my darling 
Max shall henceforth be the -one object of my 
life, and I will use every effort to make him a good 
and true man.” 

“For which you will find a rich reward in the fu- 
ture—the lad has great and noble qualities,” said 
Herman, with tender gravity. “ But wy time is up, 
Erminia, and I must go to the prince. How little 
does he dream that youand I are in communication 
with each other. Will you remain in Hamburg till 
tLe ship sails, or do you return ?” 

“1 have nothing to take me back,” was the sad 
response. “My father’s affairs are quite settled, 
and Ihave come into the possession of ten thousand 
florins from his estate. That with the twenty thou- 
sand givenby Prince Ernest to his son, will be placed 
in the care of my brother. Thus you see that 1 Lave 
uothing farther to dosave to get ready for my expa- 
triation. I came hither scarcely hoping for any other 
results than the one which followed from my interview 
with” my husband, yet I was determined to make 
« last appeal on behalf of our son. It failed, as I 
anticipated, but I performed my duty, and that must 
console me. Iam now quite ready for the new life 
that awaits me ; anything is better than to linger here, 
clamouring for justice that will never be rendered— 


than seeing another elevated to the position I ought to 
have occupied ; other children usurping the place of 
my disinherited son. Oh, yes; I am not only ready, 
but willing to go now.” 

Herman lifted her passive hand, and pressing it 
tendegy im his own, said : 

* You know that you may fully trust me, Erminia. 
I pledge myself to watch over the interests of your 
sop, and something assures me that Max will yet be 
restored to his birthright. Heaven knows best—it 
will direct and provide for us all if we will only put 
our trust in it.” 

She bowed her head reverently and replied : 

“IT do—I must; for that is now all that is left to 
me, save my faith in you. That is firm, for you have 
never failed me.” 

“Nor never will, so help me heaven, while life 
is left in my heart, or power in my brain. Poor 
child! how little could my mother bave dreamed of 
such a fate as this for her stately lily, as she was 
so proud to call you. Ah, Erminia, our childish days 
were the only happy ones we have known.” 

She faintly blushed and glanced deprecatingly at 
his agitated face. She faltered: 

“You have forgiven me the pain I have caused 
you, Wilhelm. Heaven knows how bitterly I have 
suffered for my own folly and blindness. I rejected 
the true jewel, and took to my heart the false gem 
that glittered only to betray. But you—noble, for- 
giving through all. How deeply I thank you you 
can never know, for words cannot do justice to my 
feelings.” 

Herman smiled sadly. 

“You owe me little enough, Erminia, although 
one of my chief motives for accepting service under 
the prince was the hope that I might influence him 
to do justice to you; but on that point I have 
so utterly failed that I merit nothanks. Had I been 
present at your marriage, things would have been 
different, but till after the birth of Max I was not 
taken into confidence. The prince has the certifi- 
cate ; the priest is dead; the only witness is a creature 
of your husband's, who will say whatever he dic- 
tates.” 

“Yes—everything is against me, and I some- 
times think that I have merited my sad fate for so 
long aud systematically deceiving my good old 
father.” 
“Do not blame yourself for that, Erminia.” 
He pressed her hand to his lips, and hurried from 
the apartment as if he were afraid to trust himself to 
say more. 

(To be continued.) 
———— 


THE WRONG DRESS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ 7Zle Golden Mask,” “ The Stranger’s Secret,” “ Man and 
His Idol,” “ The Warning Voice,” &c., &c. 
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CHAPTER LIII. 
ON THE BRINK OF DANGER. 
And take along with thee 
Thy true friend's honest wishes, which shall be 
That thou be just and honest, that thy deeds 
Ne'er wound thy conscience tho’ thy body bleeds ; 
That fortune never make thee to complain, 
But what she gives thou dar’st give her again, 
That whatsoever face thy fate puts on 
Thou shrink or start not, but be alway sure 
That thou think’st nothing great but what is good. 
Ben Jonson. 

Earvy that morning Jacintha quitted the Abbey. 

By a sacrifice of principle to passion—to the admi- 
ration he still felt for the woman who had enthralled 
him by her power of fascination—he refrained from 
denouncing her. : 

One word from his lips and she would have been 
put upon her trial for the murder of the man Haggart ; 
but the earl was merciful. In spite of the frightful 
revelations of that night, he pitied her. Weakness 
of character had lain at the bottom of the influence 
she had gained over him, and that weakness exhi- 
bited itself to the last. The interview in the library, 
commenced so sternly, ended in irresolution and mis- 
placed sympathy. 

Holding in his hands the proofs of two distinct 
and serious crimes—knowing that she had beea guilty 
of bigamy and of murder—he yet raised no finger 
against her, but simply bade her depart. 

So she returned, crest-fallen and dispirited, to Gore- 
wood Place. 

The ambitious dreams in which she had indulged 
were all put to flight. The coronet that had glittered 
almost within her grasp—where was it now? ‘The 
wealth, the splendour, the position which an alliance 
with the Morant blood was to confer on her—what 
had become of it? Suddenly, like Macbeth’s spec- 
tral visitant, all had vanished into air—into thin 
air. 

Nor was the situation at Gorewood Place such a3 





to compensate for the terrible disappointment she-bad 
thus experienced. 

Her mode of retarning to the old: house was cha 
racteristic of her crafty and suspicious nasure. While 
the higher game at which she bad: aimed was before 
her, she had suffered affairs to proceed: at their own 
pace at the house, troubling herself very little about 
them; but mow it was necessary temake good tle 
defeat she bad sustained by at once asserting her 
position—that of the unacknowledged head: and mis- 
tress of the place. 

Always suspicious, and quite conscious of Lady 
Gower's animosity towards her, she was a little 
doubtful of what her reception might be om this hey 
return. She, therefore, did not apprize the family 
of it. 

Leaving her luggage to be sent after her from the 
railway station, she quietly walked to the house by 
the more unfrequented road, and directed ler steps 
to the private gate leading into the orchard, of which 
she had the key. 

A heavy sigh escaped her lips as slie inserted the 
key in the lock, and looked up at the vanes and gables 
of the house, visible through the trees overlead. 

With what different feelings she had turned her 
back upon the old house. 

She ‘had gone from it confident in her beauty— 
mature though it was—certain of loving homage, 
sanguiae as to a brilliant future. She came back dis- 
graced and defeated. She had but reaped the harvest 
of her own misdeeds, as she knew only too well; but 
it was a hard and bitter thing to reflect on, and bad 
as she was—black to the core as her heart was—still 
she was human, aud retained the feelings common 
to her sex. 

Passing into the orchard, she stole along under the 
branches, heavy with their autumnal wealth, and so 
drew near the house. It was by the servants’ offices 
that she approached it, and in doing so she could 
but be conscious of a little group idling just within 
one of the doorways, engaged in conversation. 

It did not form part of the Italian’s code of honour to 
repudiate eaves-dropping, and such-like meannesses. 
So no sooner did she perceive this group—and it had 
a suspicious appearance in her eyes—tian she stole 
near, and availing herself of a screen which the stem 
of a friendly tree afforded, prepared to listen. 

The group, as she soon found, consisted of three 
persons. 

Two of these were servants of the house—the 
butler and the cook; the other she soon recognized as 
the man who was known as Davy—the red-nosed, 
fiery-eyed little fellow who had been discharged 
from Sir Gower's service over that matter of the 
burglary five years ago. 

As it has been already explained, Davy had re- 
turned to the village after a long absence, in the 
hope of regainiug his old place, and although that 
lope had been crushed out by Sir Gower at once, he 
still hung about the house, receiving furtive kind- 
nesses from the domestics. 

lt was Davy who was speaking as the Italian drew 
near, and she recognized his voico in an instant as 
that of the man she bad drugged to secure Jerome's 
escape—the offence for which he had been dismissed. 

Knowing nothing of his return, she gave an in- 
voluntary start as he spoke. 

“No,” he said, “I’m nota fool. Drunk I may be, 
and drunk [have been, but I’m all there! All there! And 
what I said then [say now—the man upstairs is the 
burglar—aye, for all bis fine clothes—and the boy old 
master calls his son is the boy as slipt through the 
window to let.’em in that night.” 

“But ‘spose you mistook,” the butler suggested, 
reflectively. 

“’Spose fiddlesticks!” cried the fiery little man. “ I 
tell ye 'tis he, and t’other too. Why could not they 
look me in the face, neether of em? And as to the 
young ’un——” 

“ Hush,” cried the butler, “I dursn’t stand here and 
listen to this. You forget yourself, Davy. How, in 
the name of patience vould our young master have 
done what you say?” 

Davy gave a contemptuous snort. 

“* Taint that I was turned out o’ this place onjust 
and onfair, goodness knows!” he returned, “ but you 
know as well as I know that there always was a 
secret and a mystery about the young master that 
none of us could get at; why should he have been 
cooped up with that old I-talian crocodile——” 

He hesitated and looked round as he spoke, and his 
listeners did the same from old habit, as if expecting 
to.see the crocodile in question at their elbows. 

* Where's there a service where you mayu't speak to 
the young masters or mississes? I never heerd o’ 
nove. As if you was pisen, or ketchin’, or somethin’ 

worse. Now what I say is, where taere’s mystery 
there’s somethink wrong.” 

“ But,” interposed the cook, “that’s nothing to do 





with our young master being. a burglar. Why, it’s 
unpossible—and you know it.” 
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“Seams so,” persisted Davy, “and I dessay you 
think me a fool, but I've got my notions, and my 
suspicions.” ; 

‘* And what,” asked the butler, “do you suspect?” 

Davy indulged himself in a subdued, surcastic 
lau 
o Wait till I’ve got beyond suspectin’,” he said, 
with a sagacious nod of the head. 

“ Ah, 1 should think so, indeed!” ejaculated the 
cook. “ Master’s son a young burglar!” 

“ Yes,” urged the butler, “ just as much as the other 
man you pitched on was the one you let escape five 
years ago.” 

“As to him,” retorted Davy, eagerly. 
to him.” 

“Would ye? Anda good thing you'd do for your- 
self. What! Do you think that if he was that kind of 
man he would have come back to the place and 
asked a private aujience of Sir Gower? And that Sir 
Gower would now be a-sittin’ with him in his own 
study at this minnit?” 

“On’y makes good what I say,” observed the per- 
tinacious Davy. “I've got my notions, and I’ve got 
my suspicions.” 

“And I’ve got my wine to look after,” the butler 
suddenly exclaimed, with a laugh. 

This the others joined in, and Jacintha had barely 
time to steal from the spot before the conference 
broke up, and she could hear Davy tramping away 
through the long grass. 

“So, Jerome is here!” she exclaimed, her mind.re- 
verting to the last piece of information she had over- 
heard. ‘“ What can be his purpose in coming? If it 
is to extort money that must be prevented. I have 
aow an interest in the Gower coffers, and I am not 
likely to permit any poaching upon my preserves. 
Because he hasconsented to part with the boy, Isuppose 
he believes himself entitled to assume any position 
and venture on any amount of extortion. We shall 
see. A word of mine may be necessary, and if so, it 
shall be spoken. Yes, do not doubt, Signor Jerome, 
that it will be spoken.” 

Reflecting thus, she made her way into the house, 
and ascended to the summer drawing-room. 

As she entered, Lady Gower, who was seated with 
her hands crossed upon her knees in a disconsolate 
position near one of the open windows, looked up with 
a start. 

“ Jacintha!” she exclaimed, in surprise. 

“You did not expect me so soon?” the Italian 
asked. 

“No; but I thank you for your promptness. Our 
etter could hardly have reached you, and it offered 
little temptation to you to hurry hither. ‘Trouble is 
not so inviting ; but I thank you, I thank you most 
earnestly.” 

There was something very unusual in her lady- 
ship’s manner. She did not treatthe woman whom she 
so disliked, of whom she was so jealous, with tlat 
haughty, patronizing and offensive manner common 
to her of late. What she had supposed to be Jacintha’'s 
goodness in hurrying home on receipt of the letter 
despatched to her aroused a feeling of gratitude suf- 
ficiently ardent to overcome less amiable feelings, and 
prompted an almost cordial greeting. 

Jecintha was far too good a general to weaken her 
position by the admission that she had received no let- 
ter, and that something very wide of a desire to 
benefit her patrons had driven her home. Regard for 
truth was not one of her weaknesses—had it been so, 
it might have been to her advantage. 

Simply acknowledging the condescension as warmly 
as she could, she proceeded to make inquiries after 
the baronet. i r 

“He is well-nigh distracted,” her ladyship replied, 
“ over the dreadful disappointment.” i 

Jacintha wondered what it was; but having suf- 
fered it to be supposed that she had returned in con- 
sequence of the letter, which contained the information 
she now sought, it was impossible to ask questions. 

The insincere are always getting into these diffi- 
culties. , 

“ The boy has not returned,” her ladyship went on, 
to Jacintha’s great relief, for she now began to per- 
ceive the drift of the difficulty, ‘and should he do so, 
there is no hope that he will consent to resume the 
character he had refused to support.” f 

“ Absurd! He must be coerced into doing so,” 
said Jacintna, in a determined tone. “He had taken 
a position which it is impossible that anyone but 
himself can now occupy. ‘The credit and fortunes of 
this house are in his hands. They are not to be 
trifled with. Does he think that he can change his 
mind with every passing breath, and sport with us 
as if we were children ? Impossible! It is not to be 
thought of.” . 

“His disappearance is in itself a difficulty,” sug- 
gested her ladyship.. “What if he should not re- 
turn?” 

Jacintha reflected. 


“T'd swear 


position in which we are placed,” she then said ; ‘it 
may create surprise, and the tongues of the scanda- 
lous will be busy for awhile; but that is at least a way 
out of the wood. ‘l'o force him to remain here, and 
sustain a part against which he foolishly revolts 
might be difficult; but if he is disposed to go—to 
quit these parts secretly and at once—what will be 
our position? Simply, that like other scions of 
other houses, he had run away, or been enticed away, 
and his loss becomes a topic of never-ceasing anxiety 
and regret.” 

Lady Gower listened with obvious repugnance to 
this suggestion. 

A contemptuous sneer curled the Italian’s lip. 

“This is childish,” she said, ina tone of annoy- 
ance. 

Lady Gower looked with eyes brimming with 
tears, 

“You do not understand the feeling of a mother’s 
breast,” she said. ‘How should it be possible for 
youtodoso? From the moment that she presses 
her infant to her breast she has a divided exist- 
ence. She lives in its life. All her sympathies are 
bound up in it, until its joys and its sorrows are more 
to her than herown. Oh, gladly, gladly bas many a 
true mother sacrificed her life to rescue that of her off- 
spring.” 

“ You believe this?” the other asked, quietly. 

“T Know it. My own heart tells me it is true. 
Heaven knows my own experience has been painful 
enough. From the first I was taught to regard with 
aversion and treat with coolness the child whose sole 
offence was that she had disappointed hopes on which 
everything depended. Poor innocent! How little 
did she know the mortal injury she had done through 
the mere accident of her sex! Had she been indeed 
born the beir of Gorewood, as all, save ourselves, be- 
lieved, with what acclamation her appearance would 
have been greeted. She would have brought happi- 
ness to our hearts, and the pathway of her life would 
have been strewn with flowers. But it was not to be. 
A thorny path lay before her ; the trouble, of which 
she was the helpless cause, has gone on increasing 
from the hour of her birth—to all appearance it will 
go on to the end.” : 

“ At last we get back to the point,” said Jacintha, 
who had begun to grow desperately impatient. 
“That of the trouble of the moment. Oliver, you 
say, has disappeared ?” 

“Yes. As for my poor Julia——” 

“Enough that she is safe. I have taken measures 
so far.” 

Her ladyship heard the words, but her face con- 
veyed the misgiving they inspired. 

‘Swear to me,” she exclaimed, “that she is free 
from danger ?” 

** Why, what danger should befall her ?” 

“ That you have secured her happiness as well as 
her safety—nay, you will tell me what you have done 
with her, will you not?” 

“No; that is impossible.” 

“But I have aright to know. She is my child— 
my own, my very own. Ah, had I but played a 
mother’s part towards her from the first.” 

“Pardon me, but this is folly. I repeat that she is 
safe——” 

“ And I shall see her again ?” 

“No doubt. I know nothing of the future; but 
now tell me of the boy. He has been gone these 
three days. In that time it would be possible for 
him to have quitted the country.” 

‘He may have done so, then?” 

ot No.” 

* And why not?” 

“ Because there is one tie binding him to this land 
and this place. He loves your daughter !” 

A spasmodic shudder showed the effect of these 
words upon her ladyship. 

“I feared so,” she murmured, little above a whisper. 

“ Why feared ?” 

“ Because—because it is so terrible that there should 
be any bond of union between my child and—an 
impostor.” 

An angry flush suffused the Italian’s face. 

“Impostor,” she repeated, ‘‘and Sir Gower—your- 
self—nay, this very child for whom you distress 
yourself so much—what are you all?” 

Lady Gower rose. 

“I had hoped,” she exclaimed, with deep feeling, 
“that this interview would have resvlted in good: 
it has unfortunately taken aturu too painful to permit 
of my continuing it. I am sensitive to insult—leave 

” 


The sublime look of pity, tempered with contempt, 
which Jacintha cast at her ladyship was worthy of a 
finished actress. Sie was, however, about to obey, 
when the sound of voices in altercation—loud and 
violent altercation—sounded in the corridor into 
which the drawing-rcom opened. 

Sir Gower’s own voice was clearly audible as he 





“That might form the most simple solution of the | 


said: 


“You come here to trade on vague charges an‘l 
idle rumours. I decline to be made your victim. [ 
decline to listen farther to your representations.”’ 

“ Have a care, Sir Gower,” replied the familiar voice 
of Jerome, the burglar. “ Do not force me to expose 
you openly—before your servants—before the world.”’ 

“T care not. I throw your insinuations back into 
your teeth; I will not become your dupe, and for tha: 
reasou I order you to quit my house.” 

“You did not do so when I came before you in 
your magisterial capacity,” the other returned. “ Your 
believed my story then. How is it I am less credible 
now ?” 

“These insinuations only increase your offence,” 
said the baronet, warmly. ‘* You were discharged be- 
cause the evidence did not warrant me in detaining 
you. At least, I thought not.” 

“Thought not! Aye, for the best of reasons. But 
have acare. I may be conciliated into serving you ; 
1 am not to be shaken off. You have gone too far.” 

There was a moment’s pacse, but during it the 
speakers came on, one following tke other until they 
reached the drawing-room door. 

“ Had you come to me with a reasonable tale——” 
the baronet then resumed. 

“TJ tell you the truth,” said the other. 

“Nonsense! You bore me with a tissue of absur- 
dities, and, worst of all, youtryto malign the character 
of a woman in what you assert. You claim the 
parentage of my son, Julius e 

“Your son !” 

“You tell me that he was born to you in Italy, aud 
that you brought him thence to England, where you 
have since reared him a 

“True, every word of it.” 

‘And to cap it all I am to believe that his mother 
was my own domestic—Jacintha !” 

‘*T swear it.” 

In an instant the woman whose name had been 
mentioned stood before the astonished man. 

“Repeat to me the slander you have just uttered,” 
she cried, in an angry tone. 

“Slander!” he exclaimed. 

‘‘Aye, slander. What! Is it nothing that you 
should blacken my fame to serve your evil purposes ? 
That which you have stated is false—utterly false.” 

‘** You are uot the mother of my son, then ?” 

“Ne” 

“ Perhaps the world never knew you as my wife ?” 

“ And if it did, or if it did not, that is beside the 
question. You, look amazed—confounded! Well, 
well, ‘tis natural enough. You have been duped for 
many a long year, and you canuot believe it. You 
have played a father’s part—so far as you could play 
it—to the lad you believed to be ours. You were de- 
ceived. The child was no more to youorI than it 
suited my purpose to makeit. That is the solemn 
truth.” 

“Who then was its father—its mother?” the man 
demanded. 

Jacintha burst into a loud, mocking laugh. 

“To tell you that,” she said, “ would be to put my 
cards into your hands. No, no, my dear Jerome! 
You repudiated me as your wife (on the chance dis- 
covery of Haggart’s existence), and I in return im- 
posed on you the rearing of somebody else’s son until 
it might answer my purpose to restore him to his 
parents. Some day you will probably know all; at 
present accept my thanks, and pray leave us. ‘ho 
baronet and I have business to discuss.” 

She thrust her arm through the baronet’s arm, 
and drew him softly into the drawing-room. 

Lady Gower followed with a jealous flush upon 
her brow. 

As for the discomfited Jerome, he stood in the 
corridor and saw the door closed in his face, with 
look of blank and stunned amazement. 

Had he heard the truth ? 

‘That was the question which perplexed him. And 
unable to answer that, he thought it wiser, at least 
for the present, to beat a retreat. 











CHAPTER LIV. 
THE SHADOW IN THE HOUSE. 
Thereis no portent in the air, 
All things are steadfast as they were: 
Yet as I wander to and fro, 
There is some mystery I know. 
Some danger hedges me about. 
suspicion, ever fed of doubt, 
Fills up the measure of my days, 
To darkness turns the noontide biaze, 
And fades not with the fading light, 
But haunts the watches of the night, 
Until my very footfall hath 
A ghostly echo in my path. Anon. 
Tie conference in the drawing-room lasted for 
hours. 
It was most important. 
Jacintha alone could advise Sir Gower and his 
lady in the terrible position they were placed—and 
what advice was she eveu able to give? 
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There, in the face of them, was the stern, un ques- 
tionable fact, not to be gainsayed or argued away, 
that Oliver, who had been cajolled into standing in 
the breach in a moment of peril, had since regretted 
that step, and firmly resolved not to compromise his 
own feelings by proceeding farther in an imposition 
that was intolerable to him. 

This he had announced, and Jacintha knew his 
sturdy character too well to enteriaiv the slightest 
hepe that he would be diverted from his par- 


The only hope lay in this, that his absence from 
England might be secured—his permanent absence 
and total silence—and in that case the difficulty 
might be tided over. Unless, indeed, Jerome should 
make himself a thorn in the baronet’s side, and in 
some moment of anger and disappointment expose 
the entire conspiracy. 

The Italian eventually undertook to exert herself 
to the utmost towards forwarding the double object of 
getting rid of Oliver—some plausible story being in- 
vented for his disappearance—and bringing Jerome to 
his senses. 

With this understanding the conference ended. 

In the course of it there had been one source of in- 
terruption to which little heed was given at the time; 
but which really had an important bearing on the 
matter under discussion. ; i 

Looking up from their serious talking, Lady Gower 
had pointed out that there was a ruddy glow in the 
sky and on the windows, singular at that late hour. 

“ It is like the glow of a fire,” she bad said. 

“ Sarely there is nothing of the kind in the neigh- 
bourhood,” Sir Gower had remarked, with a hasty 
glance from the window. 

Then, after a moment’s wondering, all had become 
absorbed in the topic before them. 

It was in truth Gasparo’s house which was burn- 
ing, and which thus illuminated the heavens through- 
out a widely extending cirele. 

And on that conflagration, as it happened, how 
much depended! 

While the eonspirators sat weaving their plot, pre- 
paring their plans of future action, and providing 
against every possible contingency, that almost un- 
heeded catastrophe was bringing about results against 
which no foresight could provide. 

Not till the next day did the news of her father’s 
misfortune reach Jacintha, and then almost her 
first thought was as to what had become of me. 

She knew that I was a prisoner in the house at the 
time of the fire. What, then, had been my fate? 
Had.I perished under the burning ruins, unnoticed 
and uncared for? Was therean end for ever of one 
of the besetting difficulties of her position? 

Oh, I can well realize in my mind the glow of 
satisfaction which would have thrilled along the veius 
of this fierce, vindictive woman at the mere prospect 
of such a result. My removal—in plainer words, my 
death—she had long advived. “ Get rid of this girl,” 
she had said, “and you will rid yourself of a trouble- 
some piece of evidence that may, at any moment, be 
used against you. While she lives, and there is a 
possibility that she may be recognized, Oliver's 
position is notsafe’ They may be confronted, and the 
deception we have practised so many years may come 
to light.”. These being her views, it may be supposed 
that she regarded with peculiar satisfaction the 
possibility of my destruction. That I sheuld have 
died, and that my blackened corpse, perhaps unrecog- 
nizable, should be dug out of the smouldering ruins 
was far better than that I should have become the wife 
of the New Zealand settler—the future she had 
devised for me. 

Besides, it would effectually close my mouth as to 
what I knew of her in that affair of the sudden death 
of Plunkett, the old lawyer. Jacintha never forgot 
or forgave. It was not part of her creed. And she 
had ever fresh in ber memory, glowing in characters 
of fire, the charge I had brought against her of 
hastening the old man’s death, and tie persistency 
with which I clung to the belief in her guilt. For 
this she hated me with a vindictiveness all her own: 
and on this account the news of my death would have 
been as music to her ears. 

That gratification she was destined not to enjoy. 

In its place there was presented to her a mystery, 
which, with all her ingenuity, she failed to solve. 

On Gasparo’s return—and he posted home from a 
distance on receiving news of the fire—his first 
inquiries were as to the inmates of the house. No 
one could, however, enlighten him. 

Search was then made among the ruins, but no- 
th'ng was to be found. Gasparo insisted on a 
renewal of the search; but no satisfactory result 
attended that step. Firally, he came to the conclusion 
that I had takeu advantage of the conflagration to 
esca pe. 

This was the news that reached Jaciu.ha, and any- 
thing more unsatisfactory it would have been impos- 
sible for her to hear. 


To one whose heart was attuned to good, and who 
was capable of finding a moralin the passing events 
of daily life, it might have occurred that there was a 
Providence which watched over the innocent and un- 
fortunate, and would not suffer them to perish at the 
will of the guilty. 

No such idea ever crossed the darkened soul of the 
Italian. 

She saw only a mystery which she could not 
fathom, and which, as time passed on, began to fill 
her with a vague, undefinable alarm. 

That, indeed, soon became the prevailing feeling 
at Gorewood Place, 

There was everything to create it. Oliver's abso- 
lute disappearance ; the impossibility of gaining a clue 
to my retreat; above all, the ominous silence of 
Vivian Gower and his wife—those restless, persistent 
enemies, whom it required incessant vigilance to keep 
at bay. 

Of them it might be truly said, that while they 
were quiet and invisible there was always danger to 
be expected from them. Their determination to re- 
gain possession of their property, including Gorewood 
Place, never slumbered or slept. They never abated 
in their vigilance, never relinquished their purpose, 
or lost hope or heart for a single instant, 

Singular it was to reflect on, how this intensity and 
persistency of purpose raised these people out of the 
common-place into something like heroism, Those 
who saw a quiet, elderly man, and a little, faded, 
withered-leaf of a woman, cursed with a perpetual 
sigh, always passed them over as of little interest. 
But what courage they had! what dexterity and inge- 
nuity! How boldly they faced impossibilities and 
sustained defeat after defeat! Heroes of the old 
chivalric days could have done no more. 

The one idea and principle of their lives was 
this: 

“We are the rightful inheritors of Gorewood. Had 
our son survived he would have possessed it, On his 
death it went to Anselm’s son—had he been blessed 
with one. But he had no son, and in his cunning 
and wickedness he fraudulently, impudently reared his 
daughter so that she might pass for a male heir. By 
so doing he enjoys the property which, but for this 
duplicity, would have reverted to us, as the elder 
branch. When it becomes impossible longer to 
sustain the delusion as to his daughter, Anselm 
audaciously seizes upon some unknown youth and 
adopts him, passing him off—as the daughter come 
to maturity! Matchless impudence! But one course 
is clear. We have only to follow up inquiry, and 
to hunt the enemy out of all his disguises and 
expedients, and the property eventually becomes 
ours.” 

In the belief of their eventual triumph they were 
sustained against all obstacles. And that belief was 
never shaken. 

(To be continued) 








FACETIZ. 


To make a girl love you, coax her to love some- 
body else. If there be anything that woman relishes, 
it is to be contrary. 

Why should potatoes grow better than any other 
vegetable? Because they have got eyes to see what 
they are doing. 

“ Owe hears an immense deal about ‘ legal tenders ’,” 
said Lord Brougham upon one occasion; * but, upon 
my soul, I never heard of anything legal yet that was 
not infernally hard instead of tender.” 

Errects or Fuiarrery.—An unsuccessful lover 
was asked by what meaus he lost his divinity. 
“ Alas,” cried he, “I flattered her until she got too 
proud to speak to me.” 

“* DonaLp,” said a Scotch dame, looking up to her 
son, “what's slander?” ‘‘ A slander, gude mither ? 
Aweel, I dinna ken, unless it be an ower true tale 
which one gude woman tells of anitler.” 

CaprurE oF A Guost.—The Western Morning 
News reports a strange case of superstition in the 
West of England. About three weeks ago there 
died the Rev. E. D. Rhodes, vicar of Bathampton, a 
village two miles from Bath, and on the borders of 
Somerset and Wilts. Mr, Rhodes was a man of very 
remarkable powers; his teaching was far above the 
average of country clergymen, and his parishioners 
were commonly supposed to be, so far as. intellectual 
attainments are coucerned, much above thelevel of an 
ordinary rural parish. Nevertheless, since his death 
the rumour has become current that his ghost bas 
been seen in Bathampton churchyard, and has been 
heard groaning and sighing. The witnesses in- 
creased in number and in positiveness of assertion, 
and the report obtaining general currency, crowds 
of persons came over from Bath to verify it. Their 
testimony was abundantly confirmed, and one old 














rar‘slioner, entering more into detail than the rest, 


said he had seen Mr, Rhodes with a crown of glory 
round his head and a traicpet in his hand. The 
matter now became serious, «nd the aid of the police 
was asked. Constables accurdingly were sent over 
on the follewing night.3The ghost appeared, ag sual, 
pale and ghastly, groaning and sighing. He was 
captured, wud turned out to be a great white owl, 
which ij svtceforth condemned to humiliating im- 
prisonmest +; barn, with bard Jabour in the shape 
of mice-catu ing, 
CONJUGAL LESSONS, 

The other day, Briggs observing ‘his wife in all me 
amplitude of silk and crinoline, remarked : 

“ The error of this day, my dear, is to spread out, to 
expand ; in short, we are greatly given to extrava- 
gance, and we must pullin our expenses. In brief, 
Mrs. B., we must contract /” and he clap his hands 
together, as though he would like to see her dress sud- 
denly contract in the same way. 

“ Contract ?” said the amiable spouse; * how incon- 
sistent you are—the very, thing you told me not to do 
yesterday !” 

“ Me ?” roared the astonished husband, in defiance 
of Lindley Murray. 

“ Yes, you !” said the lady. 

“ Ah, when did you ever propose to contract ?” 

“Why, Iam doing it every hourand yet can’t please 
you. 

- ae ?—what ?” 

hy, don’t I contract debts frequently, and you 
are displeased ?” ‘cpaliuiinlanities 
Briggs closed the sermon for that day. 
A youneé friend of mine, aged five years, asked his 
aunt “if he ought to mind his mother?” “Cer- 
eerie srglnd the en ie yon v Sonlt re obey 
your er.” ‘* Well, thea, t) igy, “she 
told me to ask you to buy me a fiddle!” me 
“My dear boy,” said a young lady to a precocious 
youth of eighteen, ‘does your father design you 
should tread the intricate and thorny paths of a pro- 
fession, the straight and narrow paths of the 
ministry, or revel amid the flowery fields of litera- 
ture?” “No, marm: dad says he’s gwine to set me 
to work in the tater-patch !” 

STOCK-JOBBING DocToOR. 

As acelebrated physician was going to the house of 
a lady, who had sent for him in a ¢ hurry, he re- 
ceived intelligence that gold bad fallen. Being deep in 
speculations, the news; made so strong an impression 
on his mind that while he was feeling his patient's pulse 
he exclaimed : . 

“Mercy upon me, how it falls!. lower, lower, 
lower !” 

The lady in alarm flew to the bell, crying out: 
“Tam dying; the doctor says my pulse gets lower 
and lower; so that it is impossible I should live!” 

“You are dreaming, madam!” replied the phy- 
sician, rousing himself from his reverie; “ your. pulse 
is very good, and nothing ails you ; it was gold 1 was 
talking of.” 

Woman's iw ip tis Atlantic Ocean dry with 
@ teaspoon; twist your heel into the toe of your boot; 
send up fishing-hooks with balloons, and fish for stars ; 
get astride a gossamer, and chase a comet—in short, 
prove all things hitherto considered impossible to be 
possible, but never attempt to coax a woman to say 
she will when she has made up her mind to say she 
won't. 

“ONE OF THE Boys.”—A youngster came hom® 
after having a glorious time in the puddles, his face al! 
aglow, and his boots full of water. ‘The punishment. 
of staying in the house for the remainder of the day 
did not seem very hard at first ; but as his little beart 
warmed up with the reeollection of his triumphs of 
the morning, when he had waded deeper than any of 
his playmates dared to, he could bear the restraint 
no longer, and went to his mother, saying, ‘‘ Please, 
mother, whip me, and let me go out again.” 


A RicH man made his will, leaving all he had to a 
company of fellow-citizens to dispose of, but reserving 
to his right heir “such a portion as pleased them.” 
Lhe heir having sued the company for ‘his share of 
the property, the judge inquired whether they wished 
to carry out the will of the testator, and if so what 
provision they proposed making for the heir? “He 
shall have a tenth part,” said they, ‘‘and we will re- 
tain for ourselves the other nine.” “Take, then,” 
said the judge, “‘ the tenth part for yourselves, and leave 
the rest to the heir; for bythe he is to have what 
part ‘pleaseth you.’” ‘ 

VALUE OF THE ANTIQUE.—In the Museum at 
Abbotsford there is a small Roman ra, or goblet, 
in showing which Sir Walter Scott told the follow- 
ing story:—I purchased this, said he, at a noble- 
man’s roup near by at the enormous sum of 52 
guineas. I would have got it for twenty pence if an 
antiquary, who knew its value, had not been there 
and opposed me, However, I was almost consoled 
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for the bitter price it cost me by the amusement I 
derived from an old woman, who had evidently 
come from a distance to purchase some trifling culi- 
nary articles, and who had no taste for the antique. 
Every successive guinea which we bade for the 
patera this good lady’s mouth grew wider and wider 
with unsophisticated astonishment, until at last I 
heard her mutter to herself, in a tone which I shall 
never forget—* Five and twenty guineas! if the 
parritcbpat gangs at that, what will the kail-pat gang 
for?” 
THE SAILOR’S WISH, 

A sailor who had been fighting and making a riot, 
was taken, first to a station-house, then before a jus- 
tice, who, after severely reprimanding him, ordered 
him to find bail. 

“TI have no bail,” said Jack. 

“Then I’H commit you,” said the justice. 

“ You will!” said the sailor; “then the Lord send 
you the rope that stops the wind when the ship's at 
anchor,” 

“ What do you mean by that ?” said the justice; ‘I 
insist on an explanation of that phrase.” 

“Why,” said Jack, ‘it’s the hanging-rope at the 
yard-arm.” 

A GENTLEMAN gave a friend some first-rate wine, 
which he tasted and drank, making no remark upon 
it. The owner, disgusted at his guest's want of ap- 
preeiation, next offered some strong but inferior wine, 
which the guest had no sooner tasted than he ex- 
claimed that it was excellent wine. “But you said 
nothing of the first,” remarked his host. ‘“ Oh!” 
replied the other, “the first required nothing being 
said of it. It spoke for itself, I thought the second 
wanted a trumpeter.” 

YOUNG AMBITION. 

Bertie: “Papa, when I grow up, may I be what I 
like ?” 

Papa: “Yes, my boy, you may choose your own 
profession.” 

Bertie: “ Then I'll be a 8 
have to wash my face !"—-Fun 

“None or Your Sauce.”—We see someone is 
advertizing ‘‘My Wife’s Sauce.” It is to be regretted 
that hedoes not keep his little domestic discomforts 
to hims: 1f.—Fun. 

From Sournampron.—The Southampton papers 
state that one of the greatest attractions at the Local 
Loan Museum was one just arrived from Italy—Storey's 
Medea, which is very fine. If Storey’s Medea is half 
as fine as Medea’s story it will do very well.— Fun. 

Tue Ricur Cotour.—The two colours of the 
Prussian flag are to receive an addition. The national 
flag is to be a tricolour henceforth—black, white— 
and orange. The orange is chosen as an emblem of 
a-peel to arms. Its amalgamation with the other hues 
may also be considered to make it Rhined.— Fun. 


Some Pumpxiss!—The annual ceremony of crown- 
ing the king of pumpkins took place recently, at the 
central market in Paris, The happy vegetable weighed 
258 Ib., and measured ten feet four inches round. 
At one time it was feared the authorities might forbid 
the ceremony, on the ground of its political signi- 
ficance, because it might lead the disaffected to believe 
the crown wasgoing to squash.—/'un. 


FremMate Procress.—An American paper reports 
a duel between a Mrs, Martha Stewart anda Mrs. 
Roberts, at San Antonio, in Texas. The weapons 
were revolvers, and Mrs. Roberts is stated to be badly 
wounded. America is always spoken of by its ad- 
mirers as the land of progress, and certainly woman 
is going ahead there! e suppose about fifty paces 
was the measurement of the progress in this instance. 
—Fun. 


weep, for I shall never 


CUB-HUNTING. 

Lucy (to favourite hack): “ Ah, it shan’t come out 
in the Dark again, poor ‘ittle Pet, when nobody sees 
how pretty it is!” 
Master Frank : “ Like you, it prefers the Park,— 
eb, Lucy ?”—Punch. 
Why is Brighton more aristocratic this year than 
last ?—Because it has one Pier more.— Punch. 
Wuy ought a policeman to be well acquainted with 
the Holy Land? Because he spends a great portion 
of his time in some area (Samaria).— Punch. 
Is it remarkable that Sheffield logicians try gun- 
powder arguments when Mr. Bright is always blowing 
everybody up ?— Punch. 


BrutaL.—Old Singleton, on hearing there was a 
song called “The Children’s Hour,” rerwarked that it 
He added a 


could, of course, only mean bed-time. 


hope that the song did not sanction the absurd idea of 
after-dinner being the children’s hour.— Punch. 

JouLy Compantons.—A minister in Aberdeenshire 
sacrificed so often and so freely to the jolly god that 
ihe Presbytery could no longer overlook his proceed- 


his conduct. One of his elders, and a constant com- | 


panion in his social hours, was cited as a witness 
against him. ‘ Well, John, did you ever see the Rev. 
Mr. O—— the worse of drink ?”—‘ Weel a wat no ; 
I’ve mony a time seen him to be the better o’t, but I 
never saw him the waur o't.” ‘“ But did you ever see 
him drunk ?”—*“ That’s what I'll ne’er see; for before 
he be half slockened I’m aye blind fu’.” 








BE MERCIFUL. 


Ob, that "twere no sin to tell thee 
How thy image with me divells, 

Oh, that I were free to love thee, 
Then I ne’er had said farewell. 


Then it were no wrong to cherish 
Hopes that now must be a dream, 

All the love I might have lavished 
Must float away on misery’s stream. 


But no eye shall trace my sorrow, 
I will laugh and be as gay 

As though with every coming morrow 
My life was bright as sunbeam’s ray. 


To my vows I will be faithful, 

E’en my thoughts I'll turn from thee, 
Though the chain I wear is hateful, 

The breath of scorn shall ne’er touch me. 


Do not tempt me to forget, 

Though unkind he now may be, 
That before we ever met 

My life was smooth as summer sea, 


Go and banish from thy memory 
That we ever knew each other, 
Leave, oh, leave me, I entreat thee ; 
Be merciful unto another. 
BELLA G——. 





GEMS. 





Mernuop is the very hinge of business; and there is 
no method without punctuality. 

A Goop girl always respects herself, and therefore 
she always possesses the respect of others. 

Prive goeth before destruction, aud a haughty spirit 
before a fall. 

By little and little great things are completed; and 
so repeated kindness will soften a heart of stone. 


Tue only difference between one man and another 
is whether he governs his passions or his passions 
gover: lim, 

Leakn to admire rightly; for it is a great pleasure 
of life to admire what great men admire—great 
things; the narrow spirits admire basely, and worship 
mean things. 

—_—_—_—_—— = 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


CEMENT FoR AQuaRIA.—One gill of litharge; one 
gill of plaster of paris; one gill of fine white sand; 
one-third of a gill of finely powdered resin. Sift and 
keep tightly corked until required for use, when it is 
to be made into a putty with boiled linseedoil. Itcan 
be used for either marine or fresh-water aquaria. Let 
the tank dry three or feur hours, when it will be fit 
for use. It is the cement’ used in making the tanks 
used in the Zoological Gardens in London. 


Receipt FoR Frencu: Gumpo.—Cut up one large 
fowl; season it with salt and pepper; dredge it well 
with flour; have ready a soup-kettle; put in a table- 
spoonful of butter, one of lard, a handful of chopped 
onion. Fry the fowl then toa good brown; add to 
this four quarts of boiling water; cover close ; let it 
simmer two or three hours; then put in fifty oysters 
with their liquor, a little thyme and parsley; just 
before serving, stir in a tablespoonful of the filee pow- 
der ; season high with cayenne pepper. ‘Turkey and 
beef-steak can make also very good gumbo. The filee 
or felee is what gives a mucilaginous character and 
excellence to the soup. The powder consists of nothing 
more than the leaves of the sassafras cured in the 
shede, and then pounded and sifted; therefore, any 
remand in the couatry can always have it in their 

ouse. 








THE eccentricities of the unfortunate Empress 
Charlotte of Mexico attracted a great deal of attention 
in Rome while she stayed there. Her Majesty re- 
mained for several days without taking any food in 


with hunger, ate some cakes at the pastry-cooks’ 
shops, or took her meals at some dining-rooms. She 
was even seen to buy chestnuts in the streets and eat 
them, and to drink water which she had taken from 
the Bernine fountain. She went frequently to the 


on the Pope's table, but refused dishes brought ex- 
pressly for her from the Papal kitchens. 


the hotel where she had alighted, and, when pressed. 


much pleasure in being present at the Pope’s mass, 
and would willingly make her meals on food served 


Ear Howe has recently, at his own cost, introduced 


into the village of Gotham an efficient water supply, 
a boon to which the inhabitants had long been stran- 


gers; and the working classes have determined, as a 
mark of gratitude for his munificence, to present his 
!orish's with a handsome skeleton clock, which has 
ivchased by subscription. At the base is a 
searing the noble earl’s crest, and inscription 


eeiing forth the object of the presentation, and the 


fuct that the donors are working men. 





STATISTICS. 





Wrecks anv Casuatties.—The statistical com- 
mittee of Lloyd’s have compiled an analysis of casual- 
ties reported in “ Lloyd’s List” for the six months 
ending on 30th June last. The statement embraces 
information reported from all parts of the world, and 
is the most comprehensive of its kind ever produced. 
By it we learn that during these six months 5,455 
ships, 506 of them steamers, met with 6,138 casualties; 
67 of the vessels are “ missing,” 186 were abandoned, 
40 of these were recovered, and the residue lost; 
there were 974 collisions, 659 were knuwn to be 
damaged, and 92 of these sank; 259 ships went down 
from causes other than collision; 1,676 vessels were 
stranded, 893 of these were got off, and the remainder 
either left, or their subsequent fate has not been re- 
ported; 31 were captured, 10 by pirates; 85 were 
burnt; 120 were dismasted or disabled; 86 were 
obliged to throw the underdeck cargo everboard; 101 
cast overboard their deck cargo, or had it washed 
away; 591 became leaky; 468 lost their anchors and 
chains; 106 had their machinery damaged, or their 
stock of coals failed; on 193 ships there was mutiny 
or refusing duty, sickness, and casualty to the crew; 
1,163 were damaged, lost their sails, bulwarks, &c., 
and 22 were water-logged. Thus in all there were 
1,037 vessels totally lost, 148 were reported as. con- 
structively lost, 644 sustained great damage, 2,459 
minor damage, 28 were raised after having sunk, and 
in 1,139 cases the results are classified as unknown. 
In 894 instances all the cargo was lost, in 41 cases 
only was it all saved. The number of lives lost was 
reported to Lloyd’s as 1,400, but the secretary of the 
statistical committee states that this return is most im- 
perfect, and that the actual number would be greatly 
in excess of that given above. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Cuixa had artesian wells two thousand years ago. 
METALLIc pens made of silver were used by the 
Turks centuries ago. 

Approach oF WiNTER.—The Grampian Hills are 
now white with snow, 

Topacco grown by the natives of Zampo lakes, 
New Zealand, is said to be of excellent quality. 

Tue total weight carried by a foot soldier in Austria 
is 51 lb. 8 oz.; England, 54 Ib. 8 oz.; France, 55 ib. 
5 oz.; Prussia, 56 lb. 8 oz.; Russia, 71 1b. 7 oz. 
Haprianus Junius saw at Mechlin a cherry-stone 
cut into the form of a basket; in it were fourteen pairs 
of dice, the spots and numbers of which could be easily 
discerned by a good eye. 

Amone the kuapsacks now in use in Europe the 
lightest, when packed with the field kit, is that of the 
Austrian army, weighing ten pounds; the heaviest, 
the English, weighing fifteen pounds. 

Lerrers have been received in Glasgow from Dr. 
Livingstone, the distinguished African traveller, of 
date May 1, 1866. The doctor was then in good health, 
and prosecuting his important mission in Africa suc- 
cessfully. 

Tne South Kensington Museum has recently 
acquired a pack of playing-cards of singular rarity. 
They are woven in silk, and were made for the Medici 
in the seventeenth century by a maker named Panichi, 
whose name is on one. Such eards are not mentioned 
by Singer, or Ottley, or by any other authority on the 
subject. 

Tue Royal gondola which Venice is preparing for 
the King is to have a crew of eighteen oarsmen. She 
carries at her prow the Lion of St. Mark, bearing the 
shield of Savoy, and, ‘on the poop, Venice crowning 
Italy. _‘Thesides are covered with sculptures and 
gilding. Inform she resembles the vessels of the 
ancients. At.one eud rises a canopy in crimson vel- 
vel. lined with azure and embroidered in gold, which 
constitutes a real throne. The hangings rest. upon 
gilded pillars and are embroidered with gold. In bad 
weather the whole can be closed by glass doors. io 








ings, and summoned him before them to answer for 


Vatican and remained there for hours. She also took 





the centre of tue gondola rises the Royal eusign. 
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NOTICES T'O CORRESPONDENTS. 
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Nos. 222 and 169 of Tue Loxpoy Reaper have been re- 


prin ' 
H. E. T.—The tale named by youis net published i in volume 
form. 

Honrora.—Not at all iujurious, but see’ out auswer to 
“Laura.” Handwriting very fair. .. 

S. P. G.—If you have any regard Yor’ your Bealth, imme- 
diately consult afi hospital surgeon. 

Mantua Hiit.—Apply by letter to the owner of the vessel, 
who will give you the info: requ! 

A Youxa Hovstxexrer.—KXamptulicon is madé of cérk: 
ground very small, and mixed with india-rubbert 

A. E., twenty-three, dark hair, and rather stout and short; 
would prefer a respectable mechanic about thirty. 

Mavo Ruruvey, brown hair, hazel eyes, and ladylike, with 
a fortane of 6,000, Respondent must be tall aud gentie- 
manly. 

Lavra.—You will find an. excellent recipe for curling and 


strengthening the hair in our correspondence columns in 
Feronia. ’ 


No. 21, beaded 

A Youne K. 8S. Arrrawericran.—We regret that the com- 
niunication with which you favoured us is unsuitable to our 
colamns. 

M. W. and C. F. appeal to two respectable mechanics. 

‘M. W.” is tall, dark, and about thirty. “©. F.” is thirty, 
middle height, and dark. 

CriizgEy.—1. The Ro Exchange of London was burnt 
January 10, 1838, 2. The penny postage came into opera- 
tion January 10, 1840. . 


West Lrpran.—The final abolition of slavery in the British 
Colonies took place August 1, 1884; 20,000,000. was voted 
by parliament as a comipensation to the slave-owners. 

i. M. F., dark, ladylike, and well educated, would.like to 
correspond with an old gentieman of fortune who requires a 
loving wife. 

C.M. O., twenty-one, tall, dark, rather good looking, manly, 
and with very good prospects. "The lady answeriug must be 
eighteen, and good looking. 

E.tew pe Lacy.—How can te possibly assist “ Ellen ?” 
C \andestine meetings between young people are, to say the 
least, impradent. Wait — for if “ Arthur ” be, as you 
#@ay, 80 very, very fond of you, assuredly he will find you out. 

Pury, @ ——— twenty-three, not as ugly as an ogre 
ov very fascipating; no bo aren nor does he ex 
r responses tohave any,lest he should be thought to be “ for- 

ine hunting;” would prefer a governess. 

Basi Monrmavr.—Your handwriting is sufficiently good, 
but to obtain the appointment you op ry first have to secure 
a nomination through the i ber of Parlia- 
ment, after which you would have Z nee an examination. 

A. W. B.,.e carpenter, iuenty ee, 6ft. 74 im in hei pte 
dark, of sober, steady habits hes to co a wi 
young lady who would make a good and loving wife; see 
uot to exceed nineteen or twenty. 

E..ex.—The best wash for whitening the nails is two 
drachms of diluted sulphuric acid, one drachm of tincture of 
myrrh, added to four vunces of spring water; first cleanse 
the hands, and then apply the was 


Karte, twenty-thtee, tall, good figure, brown hair d¢nd 
3 es, of domestic : habits, well educated, and the. daughtér of 
table t ¢ mast be about thirty, 


o 








a! ond able to keep a wife in comfort. 

Gratray.—In music “effect” is the im resgion produ 
on the mind by the joint result of compoekfon 5 ar oat 
ance. This should be the chief object of both composer and 
sustrumentalist, on whose skill it chiefly depends. 

Bon, twenty-one, tall, fair, of genteel appearance, very fond 


of music, is a partner in a large shipping frm on the Clyde, 


has no fortune, buf @ loving. heart. 
dark, about seventeen, and fond of music. 

M. B. F., medium height, brown hair, blue eyes, well edu- 
cated, and thoroughly domesticated. Respondent must 
Lave some means, be dark, good tempered; and a member 
of a rifle corps. 

Cuanies.—The facility for writing is not to be attained 
Guickly; it can only be acquired by great perseverance and 
iamense study. Do become an author, try not at once to 
t reach the yoal, but begin at the beginning, and then march 

adily on. 

Darsy and Viotet. “Daisy,” nineteen, 5 ft. 4 in. in 
height, black hair, blae eyes, and considered rather nice 
looking. “ Violet,” seventeen, ft. 3 in. in height, brown 
hair. blue eyes, a loving disposition, and very fond of 
music. 

Rotanp Mortocr.—1. Blanche is pronounced Blarnsh. 2. 
From yuur description, you might by practice and careful 
= sining become fit for a professional athlete. It is not, how- 

r, @ desirable profession, Like the monkey, you would 


pondent must be 


Page worth boasting abont, 


uestion “whether reading makes the head. 
=| reply thatthe brain, like the muscles, is en Sarre 
95 
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duty in that station of life which it has pleased God to call 

you to, and keep in mind that onetamble might lame you for 

life. fon may be ve strong, but even so,.it is searcely 

you Lee gg | the first you 
meet is vastly your superior. In answer to your 

may yy per auibey'ae map 

healthy exercise. 

Emi.y.—Superstition ia often mistaken for reli 
is really no en in a religious life, religion want Coys JE 


you never heard or read “ Poeta rer non jit?” Hand- 
writing tolerably good. ‘ 

Evrra and Lavea. “Edith,” preety 5ft in ht, pale 
coutplexion, dark brown ‘hair, gray eyes, and nately 
fond of poetry and flowers. ‘ Laura,” seventeen, 5 ft. 4 in. 
in height. brown hair, lightgray eyes, and fond of music and 
poetry. Respondents must,be about seventeen or eighteen. 

A Barner —There can be no settled rule about.a daily 
bath: some éaninot take a eolt bath at all, and to some a 
warm bath is invigorating, while to others it is debilitating. 
You can only determing what your constitution can endure 
by thoughtful observation: 

Tits LOVE OF MONEY. 

It ts the lust for gold, not gold trself, 

‘That is the root from which all evil springs; 
The soul's idolatry to wealth that ras | 
A multitude of curses in its train 
When'man gives his best Raefiles to gain-> 
Shuts from his heart all better, nobler things, 
And day by day closer to Mammon clings, 
Till honest thrift degenerates to pelf, 

“Lis then the blessi ld, be a@ snare— 
The root of evil, from whose fibres grow 
The tree of misery, whose branches bear 
The bitter fruits of -wretehedness and woe. 
Strive with all diligence to fill thy purse— 
But honestly, lest it should prove thy curse. ed 


Amy and-Maupe. “Amy,” between thirty and forty, 
pretty, well éducated, and slightly poogarlihet would like 
a’gentieman of suitable age, m ples, and fond of 
home. “ Maude,” thirty, a small fortune of her.own. Re- 
spondent must be tall, gentlemanly, and between thirty and 
forty. 

Tou TiopLer.—A young man who 80 flippantly dedlares 
jis desire to obtain a situation in an office where there is 
“easy work and good pay ” is, ia our opinion, not likely to 
succeed in any department of business life. Handwriting 
not good ; it is too slovenly in style. 


Anruur, twenty-three, 5 ft. 10 in. in height, dark hair and 
moustache, amiable, gentlemanly, steady, can speakF rench, 
Italian, and Portaybens, and in a good position in life. Re- 
spondent must be pretty and ladylike, combined with other 
good qualities. 

Asax.—1. The birds you mention are not (in law) game. 
2. You do not require’ a licence to. carry a gun on the high. 
way. 3% Youcan obtain a game certificate on application to 
Somerset House; but then P es oe not kill game without 
permission of the owner of 


Mins1e Coxoe is desirous of poo with a partner, who 
must be dark, good looking, and of good family. -** Minnie ” 
is twenty-one, 5 ft 4 in. in -height, black wavy hair, dark 
blue eyes, very fair; considered pretty, and has an income 
suflicient to maintain her as a lady. 


atten ee AS tos 9s toe the tae dotect.to. your speech is coneernad, it. 4 
at trade you choose, providing 
it be not one re Ly seedy upon the use of the voice for 
success—to wit, that of an auctioneer. But why not con- 
sult a, medical man, who might point out to you some 
method of cure ? 
Rey ont Mavp (conaina), lois brunettes. meen %: twenty- 
three, 5 ft.5 in,, and o b! position, [at 
not be-over thirty, anid in a respéotable' po sitios. esther a 
twenty-two, 5 ft. 3 im., and of a cheerful Pinan. would 
like a fair young — about the same age, who could 
give her a comfortable home, 
+ Epcan—Persevere, fe success is certain. The opportu- 
nities of pea ay! oes ted when young, are sure to be re- } 
gretted.in manh Walter Scott; in-an account of his 
personal hoe ay 3 , 4. this caution to youth, “ Regret not 
your poived a ene. but te rr apt ae) with every diffi- 
cuby that 8 in your wa, 
Louisa pha ee ‘il such nonsense from your 
mind, The noise you heard, which has been named the 
death wateh” by the superstitious, becedse Bélieve 
it portends a coming death in the ho ig made by @ small 
species of wood beetle, ae ly in the sathe way 
as the cricket produces its sound, by beauag with its feet on 
the wood. « 
Weser.—Masic is the most ancient of the arts, known long 
before sculpture or. painting; in the time of the patriarchs 
musical instraments were invented; and after thet indsic was 
continually alluded to in sacred. history. It is said that 
David's harp drove away the —_ that afilicted Saul. Guay 
Aretin, of the eleventh century, is supposed to be the found 
oj modern music. He was the inventor of the gamut. 
Joun Trusos.—The year 1588 will, indeed, be for ever 
memorable. In July the Spanish Armada was destroyed. 
The first newspaper, the Laglish Mercury, wag started ia 
England. The first paper-mill was erected in Euglaud at 
Dartford, in Reut 6 great and turbulent Dutke of Guise 
was assassinated at Blois. Duelling with the amall sword was 
introduced into this country, and bomb-shells were invuated 
at Venioo, 
Grace Daruine and Kerry Rar. “Grace,” pe Bor 
dark, of medium height, dark eyes one. box, very 


» 











. “ee wove kicks than ha'pence.” Take our atvice, do vour 


medium aie, fair hair, blue eyes, steady, and good tem- 


White. te yg on bees a oro ghiy 

i; , 
Fa na wil have ai itis mon pera er te 
Respondent. must a dark : young pty over 





twenty-two; a tailor iy Baro} , 

Latem.adke ws for 4 tetipe'te make. lady “ thin 
and; genteel.” “Lizzie” may study the , pampeles written 
by Mr. Banting, who, by a total.abstention from beer, Sent, 

milk, and sugar, reduced himself from the substance o 

” to that of & stindow. If, however, ~Ldexie™ 
follows our advice she eet let: Dame Nature have her own 
Way, ass! good old lady only by carefal diet and 
healthful exercise. 2. See our, answer to." Laura.” 

Oxtven—A good weather-glass may-be made as follows :— 
Two drachms of camphor, half a drachm of pure saltpetro, 

half a drachm of muriate of ammonia, and two ounces of 


= 


proof yon ack a ° slow tube guide portew ial. This will 
Spke 5 aac & pret ort citar ce ent weather the 

ation will gin 4 on the a of change 
minute stars will rise up in the stormy weather 
will be indicated by the very a condition of the 
chemieal combination, . 

J.T. HEX. desires a tye po ee 
bose 0 Rome, pnw preg og pe ty oy 

eve 


. life—who dou her aieeas te in the 
light w originally i jateateda ties of het lord and 


guide, ware through this sea of troubles would conduct her 
to the port of everlasting rest, and who would also look up 
to her husband with confiding love and trastfulness, pelle 
ing that all he did Pek did good.: After this appeal to 
our fair readers, “ J..H."* adds, tap + tig Sit 5in.ie 
height, dark, ana in business for myself.’ 

Fiorexce and Farry. “Florence,” nineteen, black eyes 
and curls, pale clear complexion, considered very handsome, 
very m , wad wilt have a thousand pounds on her wed- 
ding-day, besides expectations. Respondent must be a tall, 
fair gentleman, and pot under twenty-oue. “ Fairy,” petite, 
fait, rosy facé, smalf mouth, blue eyes, wavy auburn bo 
and @ mggnilicent singer. Respondent must be tall, dar 
aud have a small fortune. 


CommuNIcaTIoNs REcEIVED:— 

Norseman, who wishes for a young lady who can give 
him good advice si is to by—* Polly 
Clifton,” twenty-three, who, “if she. posers him, expects he 
will follow that same advice. on a school teacher, 
of good address, fond of music ond ple can't. play, 
although sbe knows the theory nes eet bly, an 
could sing the “ Norseman's” “ very soul out of him.” 
Warwick, a widower, by—“Jane Tullock,” a widow, of 
about forty, dark, good tempered, and fond of home and 
children although she has none of her own. 

JW: We by=* Alice,” twenty-two, 5 ft. in height, good 

temper, pretty, indastrious, a — 
Coxstance and Amy by—"G. A. K.” and “C. H.C.” 
Anxie by—“Frank Alford; * and—* W. H,, F.,” twenty- 
two, medium height, gray eyes, dark brown hair ant 
whiskers, very musical, and @ solicitor’s clerk; with a salary 
between 70/, and 80/. per annum. 

Eve.xn Ross. by—“ Gamma,” twenty-three, 5 ft. 9 in. in 
height, dark hair, dark blue eyes, good looking, an ardcut 
admirer of auburn hair, head clerk in a merchant's wure- 
bemqene very fond of: ‘home, must; and intellectual pur- 
suits. 

Daisy by—“Arthur W. F.,” eighteen, wal well faa cheer- 
ful disposition, dark, aud considered 

Mernte by—“ Apjenkin,” twenty-two, _ fe a in in height, 
no whiskers, but a dark ee ® good head of hair, 
kk eyes, and a rather high ita mee. 

. A. by—" W. A, D.,” ih mage ft 4 in., light brown 
hair and eyes, a good figure, no money, but is sure that she 








would make a A ont i lovin, zabesspd oie creda to such 
P ree ‘ Ne 1 hotographer’ daugh 

—"“ Nellie,” a p 8 ter, nine- 
teen, 4 ft. 6 Mair, light brown hair and eyes, and 
of a lively Misposition. 


Fanny by—** Cymro,” twenty-two, 5 ft. 8} in., light hair, 
Blue eyes, cons good looking, very fond of music, a 
“member of a coloured amateur troupe, and very fond of read- 


ing. 

CLIFFORD Le E. C.,” the daughter of a respectable 
tradesman * ’ pusiness, twenty-three, dark 
vbair,and eyes, fait complexion, and possesses ope handred 
poutds only at present, but with expectations. 

Exiza M. by—*'W. RB. C.," seventeen, good ocr sober 
jand cprrect habits, a clerk in receipt of a good salary for his 
yeas, and with very fair prospects. 

Asniz J. by—"“R. D.,” a gentleman, twenty-four, dark, 
perfectly comme il faut in good sociéty, of literary and lin- 
gaistic experience, has 1207. a year, is ow a bp empl 
Sutabsiastic, and poetic nt, has ly, yet 
yenows the world more by practical experience, is ambitious, 
at lougs for the sympathizing affection of a young, warm, 


innocent heart. 
Bayestive by—* A.B. Ws," 8 hful man, not too “ flush” 
of cash, bis shiary ouly a year, but with good pros- 


pects of an increase. “A. B. W.” is twenty-six, 5 ft. ¢ in., 
fair, gray eyes, not handsome or ugly, but passable, a book- 
on by pr , aD teur organist, anc very fond of 
ome. . 

Liz “ Musician,” bwenty-four, 6 ft..2 in. in height, 
very dark, black moustache, black curly hair, and a bands- 
man in the Guards; | eerie w thirty-five, tall, dark, —c 
tlemaniy, and with 

6001. a ae good expectedons, and connexions ‘highly ~ 
specta 
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appearance, good ogy pe ig Le 8 pid pepe to meet 
with a respectable eo than thirty, 


Strand, by J. Watsox. 
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RUPTURES.—By Royal Letters Patent. 
WHITES MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS. 


Teallowed by upwards of 500 Medical Gentlemen to be the most 
effective invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA, The 
use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here 
avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round the body, while the 
requisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD 
and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and closeness 
that it cannot be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A de- 
ecriptive circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail 
to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body two 
—— inches below the hips being sent to the 


Holloway’s Ointment and Pills. | Adi Manufactarer. Mr, WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London- 


BEWARE OF CHANGES. Price of a Single Truss, 1s , 2is , 268. 6d, and Sls. 6d. Postage, 1s. 


EW ns can withstand the many changes from dry to wet, and from » ofa Double Tru-s, Sis. 6u., 423 , and 52s, 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
F to sultry, which Cannel our shesont oot by Sore throata, |.» Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1e. 10d. =m 
influenza, bronchitis, diarrhoea, and excessive debility, are only a few of | Post Office Orders to be made payable to Joun W itre, Post Ottice, Piccadilly. 


the complaints now prevailing, which may be set aside by rubbing Hol- ‘New Patent Elastic Stockings Knee-Caps &c. 
loway’s Ointment twice a day over the throat, chest, or abdumen, or as near | od % 


; ssible, ino hie Pills i , ith |. Lhe Material of which these are made is recommended by the faculty as 
the view of puntata but Of poriiying ond Sealating. his Oelkkmewn being peculiarly ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBLE, and the best invention 


’ : | for giving efficient and anent support in all cases of Weakness, Varicose 
_and easymode of treatment will, shortly after its first employment, check |‘ S'ving “ 2s PP : 
all unfavourable symptoms, pi coolness and comfort, and rescue the | Veins, Kc. Price 4s. 6d., 7#, 6d., 10s., to 163. each. Postage 6:1, 
invalid fremi danger. i JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer. 228, Piccadilly, London. 


WILLING & CO.,, 


THE 


LARGEST ADVERTISING CONTRACTORS IN THE WORLD 
366, Gray’s Inn Road; W.C., 


70, ST. MARTINS LANE, W.C., LONDON, 
A 


| ND 
265, RUE DE LA MICHODIERE, PARIS. 


CONTRACTORS | 
FOR ADVERTISEMENTS ON THE 3,500 RAILWAY STATIONS 
In the United Kingdom, and on 


PUBLIC STREET STATIONS, OMNIBUSES, RAILWAY CARRIAGES, RAILWAY TICKETS 
AND PUBLICATIONS. ALSO ON THE 


2,000 RAILWAY STATIONS IN FRANCE, 


AND FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF ADVERTISEMENT IN PARIS. 
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PATENTEES IN ENGLAND AND FRANCE OF THE CARD DISTRIBUTOR. 





SOLE AGENTS FOR THE 


Indestructible Enamelled Iron Tablets, for Signs, Placards, 
ORNAMENTAL ARCHITECTURAL, & ECCLESIASTICAL WORK, &c. 
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WILLING & a 


LONDON AND PARIS, 


EXCLUSIVE AGENTS FOR THE “DAILY TELEGRAPH,” 


AGENTS ALSO FOR THE 


“TIMES,” “STANDARD,” “STAR” “LLOYD'S NEWS,” 


&e., &e., AT THEIR OFFICES, ¢ 


0, St. Martin’s Lane, 366, Gray’s Inn Road, London, | 


AND 
25, RUE DE LA MICHODIERE, PARIS, 


SOLE AGENTS IN ENGLAND 


FOR ADVERTISEMENTS IN ALL: FRENCH - NEWSPAPERS. 





WiELLENG &° 0: 


ADVERTISING CONTRACTORS»: 
70, St. Martin’s Lane, 366, Gray’s Inn Road, London, 


AND 
25, RUE DE LA MICHODIERE, PARIS, 
SOLE AG ENTS FOR 
Indestructible Enamelled Iron Tablets; for Signs; Placards, 


&e, 
ORNAMENTAL ARCHITECTURAL, and ECCLESIASTICAL WORK. 
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LONDON READER 


i Literature, Science, Art, and Deneral Information. 


PRICE SIX PENCE, 


: _ LONDON: 
PUBLISHED BY J. WATSON, 334, STRAND, 


»AND SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE BOOKSELLERS. 






























METROPOLITAN RAILWAY. 
N ©O't te. =. 
WILLING €.- €¢ O.. 


CONTRACTORS FOR THE BOOKSTALLS, 
ADVERTISEMENTS ON THE RAILWAY STATIONS, 
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| IN THE 

: : 
i Ist, 2nd. and Srd Class Carriages, and on the Back of the Passengers’ Tickets, 
a (100,000 per Day), and on all Railways in England and France. 
RaSh 4: 

| SOLE AGENTS IN ENGLAND 


FOR ADVERTISEMENTS ON ALL FRENCH RAILWAYS. 











WILLING & 2 


ADVERTISING CONTRACTORS, =<, 
70, St. Martin’s Lane, 366, Gray’s Inn Road, London, 


| Hi} } AND 
a 25, RUE DE LA MICHODIERE, PARIS, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


Indestructible Enamelled Iron Tablets, for Signs, Placards, 
ORNAMENTAL ARCHITECTURAL, & ECCLESIASTICAL WORK, '"&e. 











